








By MRS. 





HEY were as Damon and Pythias. 
They had been inseparable friends 

in their schooldays, but in later years their 

friendship had taken a deeper meaning. 

Yet they were utterly unlike. Dr. 
Graham MacAllister was a tall, stern- 
looking Scotchman, with a high, intel- 
lectual forehead and near-sighted brown 
eyes. A strong face at first glance, but 
the strength was contradicted by the half- 
hidden mouth, which showed both refine- 
ment and weakness. A _ physiognomist 
would have seen he was a man who looked 
far more ascetic than he really was. 

He had a small practice at Chislehurst, 
near London. He did not work very hard, 
for he had ample private means, but he 
had contributed one or two successful 
books of science to the medical world. It 
was his last night in town, and the two 
men were in Everard Phillips’ study. 

Everard was a sunny-faced youth of 
twenty-five, full of high spirits and ambi- 
tion, and devotedly attached to his profes- 
sion. He had only just left the London 
Hospital, and was looking round for a 
berth in London. He lived with his 
mother and sister in a small house near 
Westbourne Park Station. He told them 
laughingly that he should never rest until 
he had moved them to Harley Street; in 
the meantime they were very 
together, and were content to wait. 
believed in him thoroughly. 

It was only nine o'clock, but it was very 
still and quiet outside. The rain pattered 
steadily on the window with a light, 
monotonous sound. Dr. MacAllister was 
so very dull to-night that Everard was 
half dozing, when suddenly the poker fell 
with a crash into the grate. He woke 
with a start, and yawned, then knocked his 
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pipe lazily against the side of the mantel- 
piece before refilling it. 

“I suppose you will be very glad to get 
back to work, Mac ?” 

A long pause. Everard was stuffing the 
tobacco into his pipe. He waited, quite 
used to his friend’s slow Scotch ways. 

Dr. MacAllister seldom answered any- 
thing or anyone at random. 

“*T never was more sorry in my life,” he 
said at length. 

“Why?” 

No answer. 

“You have had an unusually long 
holiday, Mac.” 

Dr. MacAllister leaned forward and 
looked into the dying fire, then he glanced 
round the room, and anywhere and every- 
where but at Everard. 

“Do you think there is the slightest 
chance of Anita’s marrying me, Everard?” 

He spoke jerkily. 

Everard’s face fell. Is aman ever glad 
when his bosom friend falls in love with 
his sister ? 

He flushed a little. ‘‘ What a chap you 
are for throwing mental bombs, Mac! Anita 
has only just left school. She is barely 
nineteen.” 

‘“* And I am a very old thirty-five, eh ?” 

Everard laughed awkwardly. ‘ Hadn’t 
you better wait a bit until she has seen a 
few more people? You know, she is not 
out yet, and girls are so silly. I mean, 
she may fancy she likes you, and then 
see other chaps, you know He 
hesitated. 

Dr. MacAllister’s face grew a shade 
paler. 

“T think she likes me already, Everard,” 
he said eagerly. ‘‘ Only I thought I would 
mention it to you.” 
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“Well, you can but try your luck, old 
chap.” 

‘“* And your mother ?” 

“Oh, the Mater will be delighted; she 
thinks you perfection.” 

“* Shall I speak to her first or Anita ?” 

Everard laughed. ‘Just as you like. 


Anita knew who it was before she 
glanced up from-her book. But to-day 
there was somethiwg in Dr. MacdAllister’s 
face that made her heart leap, and a warm 
blush suffused the soft, almost childish 
face. 

“‘ Anita.” He had never called her by 


HE WOKE WITH A START, AND YAWNED. 


I know what J should do. I’ll manage 
the Mater for you; if you want to see 
Anita, she is in the drawing-room now.” 

Dr. MacAllister rose and put his pipe in 
its case. He rubbed a little mark off the 
silver band round it, and then shut the case 
carefully and deliberately. 

** What a rum chap he is!” said Everard 
to himself, as MacAllister left the room 
without uttering another word. He did 
not feel the least irritated at his friend’s 
want of enthusiasm. He knew he was a 
volcano in spite of his cold exterior. “A 
thorough good old chap, and Anita will 
be jolly lucky to get him, but I doubt her 
being true to him long. I should have 
thought he was hardly the chap to take 
her fancy at all.” 


her name before—the blush grew deeper. 
She looked half timidly at him as she rose 


to greet him. She rested her hand—such 
a small white hand—on the chair in front 
of her, and then nervously made a very 
commonplace remark : “It’s cold, isn’t it, 
Dr. MacAllister ?” 

She was a slender and very youthful- 
looking woman, but her face was full of 
strength. Determination showed in every 
line of the small red mouth. But she 
looked very feminine, the soft lines of 
her figure delicate and graceful. 

Dr. MacAllister strode towards her. He 
did not answer her remark, but he pushed 
aside her chair, and took the little hand 
in his. Then he bent his head. “ Anita, 
do you love me?” 

















She drew a shade clcser to him and 
hung her head shyly, lacking the courage 
to say “ Yes.” 


He put his hand under her chin and 


lifted -her face. ‘‘ Anita, Anita!” He 
lingered over the soft South American 


word. It pleased him to repeat it, it was 
a name so well suited to her happy yet 
gentle nature. Anita had attracted him 
partly because of her contrast to the colder 
dignity of his own countrywomen. 

‘* Don’t you love me, dear ?” 

She raised her eloquent eyes to his, and 
he bent and kissed her. He kissed her 
hands and face and showered kisses on 
to her hair; then he drew her towards the 
sofa, making her sit beside him. 

Everard would not have known him, his 
face was so tender and happy as he poured 
a torrent of loving words into her ear. 
Finally, he put a hand on either side of 
her face and turned it towards him. 

*“* Anita, say you love me; quick, child!” 
He was an impatient and ardent lover. 

**] have loved you since I wore 
short frocks, Dr. MacAllister,” 
said demurely. 

“* Not long enough, Anita.” 

“Since I first saw you then.” 
She stopped herself. ‘‘ No, not 
quite since then; I thought you 
very cross and rather ugly the first 
night.” 

‘* You are not so shy now, Anita, 
or you would not be impudent.” 

** Was I shy ?” 

‘“‘ Very, and only a moment ago 
your face went crimson, even your 
little ear—” he touched it lightly 
and lingeringly—‘‘ and your lips 
trembled, Anita.” He kissed them 
as he spoke. 

Presently he said slowly, “ Will 
you always love me?” 

‘‘ Always,” she answered simply, 
“* all my life!” 

“‘T am unworthy of it, Anita. I 
am not a good man. I believe 
you would be happier without my 
love, and yet I love you with my 
whole soul; but I am not pure and 
good like you. I’ma bad man.” 
He spoke rapidly. ‘‘ You might 
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find it out later, and then—then I could 
not bear it. I can bear it better now. 
Do you realise that I am not good ?” 

‘**] have never thought about it, Graham; 
I only know | love you. If you are good 
you can teach me, and if you are bad ””— 
then slowly—*‘ perhaps I can help you.” 

He caught her to him. “ Yes, you can, 
but let us begin by understanding one 
another,” he-said. ‘ There is something 
I ought to tell you, Anita.” 

She looked gently at him. ‘“ Don’t tell 
me, Graham; I have no right to know any- 
thing yet. I don’t want to pry into your 
past, only your future is mine.” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ But the present, Anita ? 
The present ?” 

She smiled. ‘ That is mine; but you 
are here, and when you are away I know I 
can trust you. You surely don’t want me 
to be jealous, Graham, already, do you ?” 

““No, dearest. Heaven knows! your 
sweet face blots out all other women’s ; but 
there are other things that lead men astray.” 
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He spoke vehemently and bitterly. 

She put a soft hand over his mouth. 
“ Don’t talk like that, I won’t allow it; you 
are mine now. Don’t abuse my property, 
Sir!” 

He kissed the little hand passionately. 

“I will try and grow worthier of you, 
Anita.” 

** You are worthy now, Graham.” 

He shook his head despondently. At 
that moment Everard knocked osten- 
tatiously at the door. 

‘‘May we come in?” he asked. “I 
think I knocked, Anita ?” 

“I think you did. I thought it was one 
of the servants.” 

“We are not all your servants, my good 
child,” he replied, and looked pointedly 
at Dr. MacAllister. Then he turned 
round. ‘Come in, mother, and 
them your blessing. Here’s Anita blush- 
ing, I declare,” and he pushed his mcther 
playfully towards Anita. 

Mrs. Phillips took her daughter into her 
arms and kissed her tenderly. She said 
nothing to the girl; but she held out her 
hand to Dr. MacAllister with a friendly 
smile. ‘I am very glad,” she said. “I 
would rather trust my little girl to you 
than anyone.” 

He pressed her hand. 
of you,” he said, a little coldly. 
relapsed into his formal manner, 
stood a long way from Anita. 

““ Can’t you manage to get a little farther 
off, Mac, old chap! We have not even 
the faintest idea that you are lovers,” said 
Everard. 

He thought his mother looked a little 
chilled by the doctor’s formal manner. 

But she liked MacAllister cordially, and 
was proud and pleased that he loved her 
daughter. Of course she loved Anita, but 
Everard was her treasure 


give 


“It is very good 
He had 
and 


her only son. 
No woman was good enough for him, and 
Anita would engage all Dr. MacAllister’s 
attention now and leave her son more to 
her. She felt grateful tohim. Everard had 


so often stayed away. Although she was 
losing Anita, she felt her son would leave 
her less, and was grateful accordingly. 
She felt glad that he, at any rate, was too 
young and too poor to marry. . . . There 
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were no obstacles in the lovers’ way, 
and Anita was very happy, although Dr- 
MacAllister had gone back to his work. 

It was nearly Christmas-time, and he 
was too busy to come to town, so Everard 
went to stay with him. 

MacAllister seemed unusually reticent 
and preoccupied, was very dull and quiet, 
and often shut himself up in his study for 
hours. On these occasions he asked 
Everard not to disturb him, as he had 
something very important at which he was 
working ; so Everard left him alone, always 
ready to make allowances for the nature 
he thought he understood so well. 

But one evening he went to the study 
door and knocked gently. 

‘“* Mac, here’s a message for you! It is 
urgent! MayI come in? Mrs. Sharp has 
broken a blood-vessel! Shall I go instead 
of you?” Noanswer. “ Mac!” Still no 
answer. ‘‘ Poor old chap! he has fallen 
asleep over his work. He looked ill: he 
wants a rest.” Everard opened the door 
gently and went in. 

Dr. MacAllister lay back in his arm-chair, 
his eyes fixed on space, a look in them 
approaching beatitude. By his side lay a 
bottle of morphia. A small syringe had 
fallen to the ground, and lay there like an 
emblem of its debased and fallen owner. 

So great was Everard’s astonishment 
that he turned deathly white, and almost 
fell against the door. Instinctively he 
closed it from the servants’ prying eyes, 
and went over to his friend. ‘‘ Mac! what 
devil’s trick is this ?” he cried, and stopped 
abruptly. He knew it was useless to remon- 
strate just now. 

MacAllister smiled. ‘ Life is beautiful, 
beautiful, Everard. Can’t you understand 
it? Surely you must see that your world, 
your petty and sordid world, is nothing to 
my world!” He smiled a sickly and irre- 
sponsible smile. He was evidently not 
under the full influence of the drug. He 
stared aimlessly in front of him, his 
under lip drooping a little, and his face 
full of sensuous enjoyment. 

Everard shuddered. It was not the 
time to speak, but he must act, and 
quickly. His professional instinct warned 
him that he had not a moment to lose if 









he meant to save MacAllister’s reputation, 
for the servants knew the doctor was in the 
house. He opened the study door gently, 
and going out, locked it on the outside. 
“I shall be back in an hour, and they 
might go in,” he said to himself. Then 
he called one of the maids. ‘‘ Ellen, your 
master is ill. I have given him some 
medicine ; he is asleep in the study—don’t 
go in, I want him to rest until I come back. 
I am going to Mrs. Sharp’s in his place.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the girl, and stared. 
She did not even know that Mr. Phillips 
was a doctor, but she went downstairs softly, 
so as not to disturb her master. 

And Everard went out into the bitter 
and frosty night. ‘‘ My God, how awful !” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ How blind I have 
been! That accounts for his shutting him- 
self up so often, and for his unusual morose- 
ness. He hardly seemed glad to have me 
here. No wonder! Poor Anita, and— 
mother. No, I need not let Aer know.” 

He felt dazed and bewildered at his 
horrible discovery. He could hardly 
realise it yet. He felt an involuntary 
loathing of the man he had once called his 
friend. ‘That debased creature a friend of 
his and a lover of Anita’s—that miserable 
slave to morphia! 
useless. 


Her love had proved 
Ah, but she would soon forget. 
How she would scorn MacAllister. What 
a hateful and gross exhibition of self- 
indulgence he had witnessed! He walked 
home from Mrs. Sharp’s house full of 
disgust and misery, and unlocked the 
study door. 

Dr. MacdAllister was still sitting there, 
but had changed his position, and the 
bottle and syringe were gone. 

For a few moments the two men looked 
silently at one another. 
Everard spoke. ‘I am going up to town 
to tell Anita. You must never see her 
again—swear to me that you will make no 
attempt to see her or write!” 

Dr. MacAllister’s 


Then, slowly, 


face grew livid. 


“Everard,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ don’t be 
so hard, I am giving it up. I loathe myself 
far more than you can ever loathe me.” 
As Everard shook his head, he added, 
“‘ Have you no pity ?’ 
“Pity!” 


’ 


said Everard 


scornfully. 





ANITA. 
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“Pity! Have you a thought for the 
misery you will cause Anita? You have 
not even the shadow of an excuse. It is 
not even to help you to bear pain, for you 
are strong. It is mere hateful self- 
indulgence.” 

Dr. MacAllister was hardly himself yet ; 
he looked very weak and white. 

“TI am going to give it up, Everard,” 
he repeated helplessly. ‘‘ Can’t you help 
me, and not—not tell her ?” 

*“Good God, man!” cried Everard 
passionately; ‘‘don’t you understand ? 
She’s my sister, my only sister. Do you 
think I will let her marry a self-indulgent, 
debauched, morphia - sodden ” His 
furious words choked him, and he stopped, 
horror-stricken at his own harshness. 

He was young and hot-headed, but he 
had loved this man, and he was sick with 
sorrow for him. Yet he loathed him for 
hiding his hateful habit, and letting Anita 
go on loving him and trusting in him. 

** How long has it been going on ?” he 
asked more calmly. He no longer men- 
tioned his friend’s name when he spoke 
to him ; he hardly even looked at him. 

This man was a hopeless patient, a victim 
to a demoralising habit, not a friend. 

Dr. MacAllister’s reply came slowly. 
“‘ About a year before I became engaged 
to Anita.” 

Then he had contracted the habit 
before he spoke to Anita. How shameful! 
Everard, furious and feeling unable to 
control himself, left the room. 

For hours he paced up and down his 
room, feeling as though his brain would 
burst. His friend, his poor friend! In 
cold blood his heart was wrung. Although 
it was a temptation he could not even 
understand, he pitied this man because he 
was his friend. ‘‘ It is even worse for me 
than Anita,” he said to himself. ‘* She is 
young, she will forget, but it will embitter 
my whole life; and now I must go and 
break it to her.” 

When Dr. MacAllister came down next 
day, he felt almost himself again. He 
would talk it out with Everard. He would 
swear to give it up. He would put him- 
self in a home. He would do anything 
except give up Anita, and he felt almost 
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cheerful again. Everard was a doctor; of 
course he would help him. He had a 
dim recollection that a bitter scene 
had taken place between them, but that 
was only Everard’s impulsive temper. He 
would see things differently to-day. Thank 
God he had a friend to help him! 

“Mr. Phillips not down yet?” he said 
to the maid. 

“Mr. Phillips has gone, Sir,” she replied 
in astonishment. ‘“‘He walked to the 
station, and John carried his bag. He 
said you knew he was going by this train, 
and he would not let me disturb you.” 

Dr. MacAllister bent over his letters. 
“How stupid of me !—yes, of course, I 
forgot for the moment,” he said; but his 
heart sank with bitter disappointment. 

Everard had not even left a message. 


PART II. 
Anita sat listening to her brother, her face 
shaded by her hand. 

“And now, dear,” he said brokenly, 
‘now you know the whole disgraceful 
truth, you must be very brave and do your 
best to forget him.” 

Still she made no sound. 

‘* Poor child, it must be a bitter blow,” 
he said to himself, and waited; then he 
spoke gently, “‘ Anita dear, you will soon 
forget him. He has done you a great 
wrong in daring to ask you to marry him; he 
isunworthy. ‘Try and remember that he is 
out of your life now. and be very brave.” 

Then she came and stood in front of 
him, where the sunlight fell full on her 
beautiful steadfast face and red-gold hair. 

‘* Brave, Everard,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t 
understand you; do you mean cowardly ? 
Do you think I shall desert this man at 
the moment of his life when he most wants 
help and sympathy ?” 

“Anita!” He sprang up and faced 
her. He was trembling with excitement. 
“You will not dare, bah! you are only a 
child, you don’t understand. It is an 
utterly loathsome habit, it leads to utter 
demoralisation of mind and body. Men 
and women lose their sense of proportion, 
they become fiends. The craving increases. 
I have seen men who from a quarter of a 


ANITA. 


grain per day have sunk to eighty grains. 
It is too and too 
habit ever to be conquered 
loving woman’s will. 


terrible irresistible a 

even by a 
I would sooner you 
died than married him.” 

He spoke rapidly and vehemently. 

“*Go to him yourself, then,” cried Anita, 
passionately. ‘* Exert your will against his, 
man toman. You have a healthy mind; 
cure him, reclaim him. It is early days, 
and the habit cannot have any great hold 
on him. I love him, Everard,” she went 


on brokenly, “‘I shall love him for ever, 
always, always, always!” she repeated, her 


voice growing cold and defiant again, as 
her brother shrank back from her in 
horror. ‘‘ You are a doctor and his friend, 
help him against himself, give up your 
work here and do something worthy of 
the name of friend.” 

He looked at her in amazement. Was 
this Anita, his gentle sister? A deathlike 
silence had fallen on the little room, and 
slowly the tears welled up into his eyes. 
His boyish face looked grey and drawn. 
But Anita stood perfectly still, very erect, 
her eyes dry and bright, a burning spot on 
either cheek. ‘ Everard,” she said plead- 
ingly, “I will help you, I will write to him 
and tell him that I know, and that I love 
him and have faith. Faith in him and in 
you dear, dear, dear Eddy.” 

She put her arms round his neck and 
clung to him and stroked his hair. There 
was another silence. Then he took her 
in his arms and held her to him. 

** Anita,” he said, ‘‘ 1 swear before God 
that I will save him!” 

He bent rapidly and kissed her, then he 
put her abruptly from him and left the room. 

The next day he went down to Chislehurst. 

Two weary months had passed ; Everard 
Phillips was still away. He had told his 
sister everything that had taken place 
between himself and his friend, and how 
overwhelmed MacAllister had been by her 
surpassing love. 

She wrote to him every day. Everard 
told her he had had a terrible time at first, 
for MacAllister’s craving was almost irre- 
sistible, but he believed and hoped he 
would be successful in the end, and he was 
beginning to feel sanguine. 
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Then suddenly his letters almost ceased, 
or were very short and empty, and Anita 
grew very depressed and anxious. The 
mother knew nothing; she thought her 
boy was studying in the country for some 
private reason. 

Suddenly one day MacAllister came to see 
Anita. He was looking ten years younger. 

She sprang forward to meet 
him with a glad smile. 

** Anita, do you still love me ?” 

**T not only love you, but I am 
proud of you,” 
simply. 

“It is entirely 

Everard,” he said. ‘‘He has 
saved me. You cannot think 
what he has been—how patient 
and how noble. He sat up with 
me night after night, although it 
is avice he has no sympathy with. 
He even said he would try it him- 
self, and see what the temptation 
was, but he could not bring him- 
self to doit. What a selfish brute 
I have been, Anita!” 

His voice was low and strained. 

‘“* My selfish brute, Graham.” 

He kissed her passionately. 

**Why did not Everard come 
up with you?” she asked pre- 
sently. ‘Mother is so disap- 
pointed.” 

“He said he wanted particu- 
larly to be alone for a day or so,” 
answered lover. “He is 
studying some special disease of 
the throat, and he has shut him- 
self up a great deal during the 
last fortnight—I have really hardly 
seen anything of him. Does—does your 
mother know, Anita?” 

‘*Mother knows nothing. She only 
wondered why Everard has been away so 
long.” 

Dr. MacAllister gave a sigh of relief. 
The sense of humiliation was agony to the 
proud Scotch nature. 

Three days later he returned home, 
charged with many loving messages from 
Everard’s mother. “He must come home, 
if only for a day; she was fretting for 
him,” she said over and over again. 


she answered 


through 


her 


3 


Anita only sent her love. 
thank him herself. 


She would 
She was longing to 


tell him how noble she thought him, and 
how passionately grateful she felt. 

Dr. MacAllister reached home early in 
He had a delightful walk 
It was a warm spring 
day, and the country was looking very 


the afternoon. 
from the station. 


SHE CAME AND STOOD IN FRONT OF HIM. 


lovely. All Nature seemed to be rejoicing. 
The birds sang blithely as they flew to 
and from their newly built nests. The 
tender wild rosebuds were opening and 
showing their golden hearts. 

Dr. MacAllister crossed the corn-fields 
where the virgin wheat swayed lightly in 
the breeze. A busy swallow darted past 
him uttering little cries as he swallowed 
the unwary flies. The doctor stood a 
moment listening to the sound of the 
stream as it babbled softly to the white 
stones. A lark soaring above his head 
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added its own sweet music. 
happy. 

At last he reached the house, and called 
loudly to Everard. The maid met him. 

“1 think Mr. Phillips is in his bed- 
room, Sir.” 

Dr. MacAllister sprang up the stairs, 
knocked at his friend’s door, and without 
waiting for an answer went in. 

Everard was lying back in his chair 
asleep. 

Dr. MacAllister felt he must wake him. 
He had so much to say, he could not 
wait. He bent over him and shook him 
gently. “Everard, wake up, old chap! 
I’ve such a lot to tell you! Wake up!” 

But Everard did not How 
heavily he slept. He been 
very tired. Then something strange about 
his face struck Dr. MacAllister. Was he 
not unusually pale, or was it only the 
shadow from the green blind that gave 
him that livid look ? 

Dr. MacAllister crossed quickly over to 
the window, and, drawing up the blind, let 
the sunlight fall on his friend’s face. 
Suddenly a terrible sickening feeling of 
terror clutched at his heart. He ran to 
his side and lifted his hand. He dropped 
it with a groan of agony, and his face and 
lips grew white. 

Everard was dead. 
dead for some hours. 

Dr. MacAllister felt utterly dazed. He 
could not even cry out. What was it? 
Everard could not be dead—so young and 
full of life a week ago! What was it— 
what was it had happened to him? A 
horrible suspicion entered his nearly dis- 
traught mind. He shuddered violently, 
and dared not look. No, it could not be 
that—it cou/d not. But he must find out— 
the suspense was too awful, it was unbear- 
able. With shaking fingers he pushed up 
Everard’s sleeve: he paused, and a cold 
sweat broke out on his face. He dared 
not look—yet he must, he must! He 
literally tore away the shirt-sleeve, and 
gave a horror-stricken gasp. Yes, there 
they were: the little marks on the bare, 
strong arm. It was white and nerveless 
now, and the marks stood out with ghastly 
significance. 


He felt very 


move. 
must have 


He must have been 
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*“My God! my God!” he cried frantic- 
ally. He felt he was going mad. It was 
horrible. Everard had tried the morphia 
on himself, and had fallen a victim to it. 
There were many marks. He must have 
done it for some time, and had mistaken 
the quantity and injected too much to-day. 
And now he was dead—dead—dead ! 

Dr. MacAllister looked vacantly round 
and put his hand to his throbbing head. 
He was a murderer! He had killed this 
boy—murdered him! 

He looked round again nervously, 
feeling as though a phantom stood behind 
him. He shuddered, and his heart seemed 
to stop beating. A phantom! Yes—why, 
there it stood looking at him with solemn 
eyes! He heard a sharp cry, and it moved 
a little towards him. He shrieked some- 
thing loudly, and seized a chair to hurl it 
at this horror; but he could notsee. And 
then suddenly something seemed to snap 
in his head, and he fell unconscious at 
Everard’s feet. 

What he had taken for a phantom had 
only been the maid, who, alarmed at his 
cry, had run upstairs and stood still on 
the threshold terrified at the sight of his 
mad face. 


% % % * 


The next day Anita went down to 


Chislehurst to see her brother. Her 
mother was not very well, and wanted 
him to come up to her at once, and she 
had come to fetch him. It was a lovely 
day, and she had a pleasant journey down. 
How surprised they would both be, she 
thought gleefully. What a fuss they would 
make over her! How Graham’s face 
would light up at the sight of her! What 
would they be doing? She asked herself 
many happy questions on the way from 
the station, but the walk seemed very 
long. She almost wished she had asked 
Graham to meet her. But when at last 
she reached the little house, she stopped 
before it in amazement. 

There were no signs of life there. 
The blinds were all down. Everything 
seemed quiet, and the garden looked 
neglected. She rang the bell hurriedly. 

The maid came to the door, her eyes 
swollen with weeping. At the sight of 
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Anita’s white face, she broke into noisy overdose of morphia by mistake, and now 

sobs again. lay in a state of coma. It only took a 
A stranger—a young doctor who had moment to tell her, but Anita stared 

been called in—came forward, and, at him with uncomprehending eyes. 





HE FELL UNCONSCIOUS AT EVERARD’S FEET. 


pushing her aside, beckoned Anita into the Everard very ill— her sunny - faced 
little drawing-room. He closed the door brother. ‘I don’t understand,” she cried 
after him, and looked pityingly at her. sharply, and made a movement to go out 

She followed him mechanically. Very of the room, but he held her gently back. 
gently he broke the terrible news to her. “What do you mean—what’s the 


Everard was dying. He had taken an’ matter?” she asked wildly. ‘‘ Where are 
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Everard and Graham? I—I want Graham!” 
She stopped, and broke into piteous 
weeping. 

The doctor let her give vent to the first 
violence of her grief, then he sat down 
beside her and gently told her the whole 
terrible story. He said he had been called 
in, and had found Everard dying and 
Graham MacAllister lying on the floor 
beside him, unconscious. Graham had since 
been raving, but was now quite sane, and 
**Poor chap, 
he feels that if his friend dies he will have 
killed him,” said the doctor compassion- 
ately; ‘“‘he has felt it more than I can tell 
you.” But Anita did not seem to hear 
him; she was thinking of Everard, and she 
still felt half dazed. 

“*Let me go to my brother,” she cried 
pitifully ; “‘I—I want him—let me go!” 

He endeavoured to soothe her, but it 
was of no use, so he took her upstairs. 

With a passionate cry she threw herself 
down beside the bed. 

The doctor went out, closing the door 
after him. 

For a long time Anita knelt by the side 
of her unconscious brother. 

Gently she lifted his sleeve and shudder- 
ingly looked at the marks ; she could hardly 
believe it yet. Suddenly, in the midst of 
her agony, she remembered her lover. “ It 
was not his fault, it is mine, I sent him,” 
she said to herself over and over again. 
“Oh! Everard, Everard, don’t die—don’t 
leave me!” 

She covered the boy’s cold hand with 
kisses, and, burying her face on his pillow, 
sobbed out her agony and remorse. 

By and by she rose. 
Graham. 
her mind. 
himself ? 


had told him his sad story. 


She must go to 
An awful fear had come into 
Where was he ? Would he kill 
She knew his morbid nature. 
Why had he not come to her? Where 
was he now ? 


She went quickly into the passage, where 
the doctor was patiently waiting for her. 
Her face was drawn and haggard, and a 


She 
‘* Where is Graham ?” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Where is he ?” she repeated, 
without giving him time to answer, and not 
even knowing that she had touched him. 


crimson spot burnt on either cheek. 
seized his arm. 


‘He is in his study, but you had better 
not see him ; he is utterly broken down.” 

She sprang forward. He laid a detain- 
ing hand on her arm. ‘“ Don’t reproach 
him,” he said gently, ‘‘ it is irretrievable, 
and he is terribly. If you 
reproach him you will turn his brain. He 
He is half 


suffering 


can’t bear any more now. 
crazed with remorse already.” 

She turned and looked eloquently at 
him. There was a very passion of womanly 
pity in her voice as she said sorrowfully, 
**Reproach him! I will comfort him.” 

The doctor let her go, and went thought- 
fully back into the dying man’s room. He 
could not quite understand her. 

Dr. MacAllister was in his study, sitting 
in an arm-chair by his table. Now and 
again he glanced furtively round the room 
and shivered violently. He had just 
written to Anita. He had told her that 
he would never trouble her again, that he 
was going away to-morrow. His life 
would be one long agony of remorse. 
If Everard died he would be a murderer, 
and he knew she must hate him. It was an 
insult even to write to her. Her revenge 
would be to feel that so long as he was 
alive, his punishment would never cease. 
He had dragged her brother down to 
his level. For her forgiveness he dared 
not even ask. He did not even expect an 
answer to his rambling, incoherent letter. 

A bottle of morphia and a syringe lay in 
front of him. It had not been used, but 
now and again he took it up and held it 
in his hand. Should he? Why not: it 
would end his misery. Life was a night- 
mare to him now—he would never have a 
moment’s peace again, never again! Yet 
the thought of Anita stayed his hand. He 
murmured her name over and over again 
like a prayer, ‘‘ Anita, Anita.” 

The door opened gently. 

“Graham.” Her voice fell like music 
on the room. 

He rose to his feet, trembling violently. 
As he pushed back the heavy chair it 
grated harshly on the floor. There was a 
moment’s deathlike silence. Then Anita 
again said gently, ‘“‘Graham, won’t you 
speak to me?” 

She came a few steps towards him. 
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He shrank back, and passed a shaking 
hand over his brow. 

“Why torture me?” he muttered. “I 
can’t bear any more.” 

Was he dreaming? What was this 
vision of Anita standing there white and 
sorrowful, yet looking at him with eyes 
full of the tenderest pity ? 
agony and suspense escaped him. 

She came up to him and laid a soft hand 
on his. ‘‘ Graham—poor Graham!” she 
murmured. 

He shook her hand off, almost roughly. 
“ Anita, are you mad?” Don’t you know 
what I have done, that I am a murderer ? 
That I have killed your brother? He is 
dying—nothing can save him!” 

He waited, then his face changed and 
grew wilder. ‘“‘ You have come 
proach me!” he cried fiercely. ‘I can’t 
bear it! I won’t bear it!” His voice 
rose harshly, and he glared madly at her. 

She broke into passionate, terrified 
weeping. ‘‘ Graham,” she cried, “ don’t, 
don’t speak like that ! 
you!” 


to re- 


I love you—I love 
She put her arms about him and 
clung to him. “If he dies it is I who 
have killed him, Graham, not you, for I 
sent him to you!” 

Her terror calmed him. 
close to him. 


He held her 
‘‘ Hush, Anita, you are not 
to blame, dear!” He felt himself comfort- 
ing her; the effort to soothe her helped 
him to regain his mental balance. She 
had not come to reproach him, she was 
helpless and weak, a sorrowing woman, 
and he was a man—he must comfort her. 
New strength came to him. He sat down 
on the sofa and drew her beside him. He 
gathered her into his arms and held her 
closely there. ‘‘My poor darling,” he 
whispered, and put her from him again. 

‘*‘ Anita,” he said slowly, “it is too 
terrible, dear. This will be a ghastly 
shadow between us for Nothing 
can save him. you. You 


ever. 
I must leave 


will grow to hate me if you marry me.” 
He spoke almost calmly now, but his 
voice was full of despair. 


Anita, still sobbing piteously, clung 
more closely to him. ‘‘Graham,” she 
cried, “I love you, I love you! Help me 
to bear it, but don’t leave me.” 


A groan of 
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He held her to him. Then he said slowly, 
** Anita, can you forgive even /his ?” 

“It was my fault, Graham, my fault,” 
she repeated brokenly, and she sobbed out 
her grief and remorse on his breast. 

Presently she grew quieter, and her-sobs 
grew less. She rested there exhausted. 

Graham sat silent, his arm about her, 
but a great resolution growing in his 
mind. The sister of the man whose death 
lay at his door could never be his wife ; 
the shadow would always be between 
them, and Everard’s mother would hate 
him bitterly. The thought of giving up 
Anita was terrible, but it must be done. 

She sat there, unconscious of his 
thought, feeling only that she could never 
leave him again. 

Presently the door was opened violently. 

The doctor stood on the threshold look- 
ing at them with a strange, excited look. 

Anita sprang to her feet and moved 
towards him. With a woman’s quick per- 
ception she saw he had some wonderful, 
unexpected news. 

He closed the door, and taking her hand, 
held it firmly. ‘*Can you bear good news, 
you brave little lady?” he asked cheer- 
fully, his voice vibrating with excitement. 

‘* What is it?” cried Anita; but she knew 
before he answered. ‘‘ Your brother is 
conscious,” said the doctor, and he turned 
to MacAllister. ‘It was as near death 
as aman can go,” he said, “‘ severe brain 
coma ; it would have deceived anyone but 
a doctor; he is only just conscious,” con- 
tinued the doctor, ‘“‘and very weak and 
overwrought; be careful what you say.” 

They followed him upstairs. Graham's 
heart was throbbing wildly with renewed 
hope. Could it be possible? Was this 
agonising load of remorse to be taken 
from him? He drew a deep breath of 
relief and breathed unconsciously a prayer 
of gratitude—*‘ Thank God! thank God!” 
he said to himself as he went upstairs, but 
Anita, breathless and excited, ran past him 
and into Everard’s room. 

Her brother lay there, looking dazed 
and vacant; but he knew her, and mur- 
mured weakly, “ Hullo, Nita! what ’s the 
matter with me? I feel so queer. Oh! 
Graham, old chap!” Then he seemed to 
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DR. MACALLISTER DREW ANITA TOWARDS HIM: ‘‘EVERARD, THERE IS NO PASSING 
THE LOVE OF WOMEN,”’ HE SAID. 


remember : something in Dr. MacAllister’s 
face recalled his habit to him, and a look 
of unutterable shame came into the boyish 
face. 

MacAllister bent over him. ‘“ Forgive 
me, Everard. It was my sin, not yours.” 

There was a moment’s pause; then 
Everard whispered tremulously: “I think 
we’re both cured now, Mac.” 

Dr. MacAllister grasped his hand. 
“Everard,” he said, ‘‘I have been in hell 
to-day—I have known what it is to feel 
like a murderer.” 

Everard was reviving under the influence 
of the medicine the doctor had given him. 
He raised himself on his elbow and looked 
earnestly at his friend. ‘ Poor old chap!” 


He tried to smile. ‘ Let us both turn 
over a new leaf and forget this part of 
our lives, Graham. We have always been 
good friends, haven’t we, old man?” He 
gave a weak, boyish laugh, with the tears in 
his eyes. ‘‘It serves me right for despising 
you. I know you won’t retaliate, because 
we ’ve been such friends.” Then he looked 
at his sister. ‘‘It has been a friendship 
passing the love even of women, eh, 
Anita?” he asked half dreamily. His 
mind was hardly settled yet, and he was 
growing faint again. But Dr. MacAllister ° 
drew Anita towards him. 

‘Everard, there is no passing the love 
of women,” he said gravely, almost 
reverently. 
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OT the least estimable trait in the 
somewhat complex character of 

the soldier is his innate love for what the 
superior person is fond of calling the 
‘lower animals.” You do not need to 
have a very intimate acquaintance with his 
ways and doings to discover this. For 
where there are soldiers—be it peacefully 
going through their round of duties at 
home, on .the troop-ship, out in the 
“‘ Shiny,” ay, and even on active “ tack ”-- 
there you will find petted and privileged 


members of the fourfooted community. 


“‘Fourfooted” is, however, scarcely correct, 
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for Tommy Atkins, as will presently be 
seen, is not above taking to his heart the 
feathered denizens of the air, and occa- 
sionally even one of those fearsome 
creatures the bare mention of which is 
enough to strike terror to the ordinary 
heart. Yet a pet snake is not an 
unheard of thing in barracks. But, 
of course, as a rule, the regiments favour 
pets of a more domestic character. 
Naturally, hold pride of place; 
in fact, almost every barracks in the 
country—and, for that matter, out of it 
too—overflows with the faithful creatures. 


dogs 


Photo by Gregory, Strand. 
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And what a very mixed lot they are! 
Here and there you come across a well- 
bred specimen, but, as a rule, soldiers’ 
dogs belong to that great canine family 
whose members rejoice in the name of 
‘*mongrels.” Worth very little are they 
from the fanciers standpoint, but for 
intelligence and fidelity they could give 
most of the valuable animals which grace 
the show-bench many points and a beat- 
ing. The intelligence of the average 
barrack- dog is, indeed, something to 
marvel at. I was going to say it was 
almost human, but that would be under- 
stating it. For the dog, after spending 
some time with soldiers, seems to pick up 
all the shrewdness and worldliness of those 
with whom he lives, in addition to retain- 
ing the honesty and fidelity so character- 
istic of his tribe. In short, what the old 
canine soldier doesn’t knowisn’t much worth 
knowing. And once having “joined,” 
unlike his masters, for him there is no 
such thing as “‘short service.” He may, 
and generally does, come to the regiment 
quite by accident, but once there, there 
he stops until old age or mischance 
removes him. I could go on expatiating 
on the barrack-dog until ‘ further orders,” 
but as I propose in this article to deal 
with pets of the regiments generally, I 
must curtail my enthusiasm. 

Though soldiers’ pets may be numbered 
by the hundred, pets of the regiment are 
by no means so common as might be 
imagined. Not infrequently an individual 
member of the great family which we call 
““The Regiment” will have a private pet 
of his own, and a very estimable creature 
it may be, but yet, somehow or other, it 
never rises to the dignity of becoming a 
regimental pet. ‘The man’s own particular 
cronies appreciate it, perhaps it becomes 
in time identified with his troop or com- 
pany. But to rise to the proud position of 


regimental pet, to be regarded as part and 
parcel of the regiment, is a distinction 


achieved by few animals. The fact is, the 
regimental pet must be an animal of 
character. It is not sufficient for him to 
be an ordinary specimen of his kind 
(uniess, indeed, that kind is exceedingly 
remarkable in itself); he must have points 
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which single him out from the common 
run, for the soldier has an inveterate dislike 
of the commonplace. It may, perhaps, 
be the animal’s propensity for mis- 
behaving himself which wins the hearts 
of his human comrades; anyhow, you 
may take it for granted that be he dog, 
cat, bird, goat, or reptile, the regimental 
pet would never have enjoyed that dis- 
tinction were he not a fellow of some 
originality of thought and action. But 
enough of generalisation. Dogs, it has 
been said, are first favourites; to dogs, 
therefore, be given the place to which 
they are entitled. To talk, though never 
so briefly, of all the dogs enshrined in the 
memories of various regiments would 
occupy many volumes; therefore I shall 
abstain from attempting the impossible. 
One of the cleverest dogs which ever 
slept by a guard-room fire or barked at a 
civilian was ‘‘ Bob,” the regimental pet of 
the 2nd Battalion Royal Berkshire Regi- 
ment. If ever there was a soldier-dog to 
the very backbone, ‘‘ Bob” was_ he. 
“Bob” went through one of the most 
terrific day’s fighting that has been known 
during the past generation. He accom- 
panied the 66th to Afghanistan in 1879, 
and distinguished himself highly at the 
battle of Maiwand. Hot though the fire 
was “‘ Bob” would not be denied his share 
in the fray, and though man after man was 
cut down he kept on running to the front 
barking fiercely at the enemy, until at 
length a bullet laid him low. The wound 
was not fatal, but it was serious enough, 
and tore nearly all the skin off his back. 
However, ‘“‘ Bob” did not mean to be out 
of the “‘ fun.” After a painful journey of 
six weeks he found his way to Kandahar, 
recognised his old corps, and accompanied 
it once again into action. When the regi- 
ment returned to England the next year 
he received great honour at the hands 
of the Queen, her Majesty not only 
decorating him with the medal for the 
campaign, but tying it round his neck with 
her own hands when the regiment paraded 
before her at Osborne House. Like many 
another warrior, ‘‘ Bob” did not live long 
to enjoy the blessings of peace, for in 
little more than a year after he was run 











over and killed in the Isle of Wight. He 
was afterwards stuffed, and now graces 
the sergeants’ mess of the 66th. Many 
people who have never heard Bob’s name 
will remember the picture of the “‘ Stand 
of the Last Eleven” at Maiwand, with a 
dog standing between an officer’s feet and 
boldly facing the foe. That dog was Bob, 
who stuck to his friends to the last, and 
only sovght safety in flight 
when the last of them went 
down to rise no more. 

There are few soldiers who 
have not heard of “ Regi- 
mental Jack,” the Guards’ 
dog, who took part in all the 
hottest fights in the Crimea. 
He became the pet of the 
Scots Guards im 
fashion. One cold winter’s 
night he was found by a 
sentry in St. James’s Palace 
Gardens in a terrible plight. 
Apparently, some one had 
been brutally ill-treating him, 
ultimately flinging him over 
the high wall. The sentry, 
a tender- hearted Scotsman, 
befriended the poor animal ; 
in doing so, he left his post, 
and this der@liction of duty 
being discovered, was straight- 
way marched’ back to the 
guard- room under § arrest. 
The dog followed his pro- 
tector, and it is stated that, 
on hearing the story, the 
officer was so touched by the 
gratitude displayed by the 
dog that he let the prisoner 
off with the proverbial caution. Hence- 
forth “* Jack’s” fortunes were to be bound 
up with those of the Scots Guards. 
When the regiment went to the Crimea, 
he very soon showed the stuff he was made 
of. At Alma he saved the life of his old 
protector, and afterwards carried a flask of 
brandy to the wounded. At Inkermanhewas 
wounded in the right foot, after literally 
performing prodigies of valour. With his 
two-legged comrades he charged, and it is 
said that many a Russian went down that 
day before his onslaught. The dog was 


a curious 
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possessed by the fighting fever that day, 
and with tooth and nail went for his 
country’s enemies. The fight over, the 
faithful animal went joyfully to find his 
protector. Alas! never more was he to 
lick that hand or shelter with his body that 
beloved form from the bitter cold. Find 
his master he did at last, but it was among 
the slain, and Jack was disconsolate. He 
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sat dolefully by the body, and after- 
wards mournfully haunted the spot where 
his friend was lying. ‘ Regimental 
Jack” literally pined away from sheer 
lack of interest in life. When the 
regiment came home, the Queen graciously 
noticed him, and he was invested with 
a miniature Victoria Cross and the 
Crimean medals. But one morning, 
shortly afterwards, he was found beneath 
the snow, sleeping peacefuliy his last 
sleep, and with nothing to show how he 
died. Better, perhaps, for him had he 
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been struck down in the day of his triumph 
at Inkerman, instead of being spared to 
live after all that made life sweet to him 
had gone. 

“‘ Scroggins,” of the znd Norfolks, was a 
rough-coated fellow who could not, by any 
stretch of imagination, be called good- 
looking. A useful dog ‘‘Scroggins” ; the 
joy of every old soldier, but the terror of 
the recruit. Oh yes, ‘‘ Scroggins” could 
discriminate. Every morning at ‘‘ Réveille” 
he went his rounds, getting on the bed of 
every recruit and barking and worrying till 
he woke up. Old soldiers, however, he 
never troubled in this way. ‘‘ Scroggins” 
saw service in Burmah, but received no 
official recognition. The men, however, 
always kept his collar decorated with 
medal ribbon, and thus bedight he used 
to swagger about in a rather amusing way. 
Another dog who smelled powder and 
was decorated for his services was “ Tiny,” 
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‘*BOB,’”” OF THE SOUTH WALES BORDERERS. 
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of the Army Service Corps. He was a 
pure-bred Irish terrier, and seems to have 
possessed all the sporting and fighting 
instincts of his race. At cat - hunting, 
rabbit-chasing, and, in fact, ‘‘ divilment” 
in any shape or form he was an adept, and 
thus the first seven years of his life were 
spent. In 1882 he went with the regiment 
to Egypt. War service: Tel - el- Kebir 
(wounded in the foot) and Suakim. Medals: 
Egyptian and Khedive’s Star, purchased 
by his company. “ Tiny” was run over 
last year, and thus his eventful career 
came toan end at the age of twenty-one. 
The 12th Company Army Service Corps 
had him stuffed, and at Aldershot he is to 
be seen with the following inscription 
beneath him— 


POOR OLD TINY. 


Come and see poor Tiny, a good old dog was he, 

And he fought his country’s battles across the 
deep blue sea, 

But now he’s dead and gone, and sorry all are we, 

But he’s here before you as in life, for his friends 
to come and see. 


All regimental dogs have not like the 
foregoing had an opportunity of showing 
the sterling stuff they are made of in the 
tented field, but many have given proof 
by their behaviour in times of peace 
that they, too, would not be found 
wanting if put to the test. One of 
these is certainly ‘‘ Jack,” the big black 









retriever belonging to ‘Troop-Sergeant- 
Major Goulden, of the 12th Lancers. 
Look at him in the photograph; does he 
not look a fine, intelligent beast? As he 
sits on the steps, kindness, affection, and 
constancy are to be read in the graceful 
pose of his sturdy body, the dignified 
carriage of his noble head. “Jack” was 
born in Seaforth Barracks, Liverpool, in 
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What became of them all no one knew, 


until shortly before leaving the station 
about thirty sponges and a great number 
of oil-rags were discovered beneath a heap 
of rubbish, where “‘ Jack” had deposited 
them. Most regiments which have “lain” 
the 12th know “ Jack,” and at 
Aldershot, where the regiment is at present 
stationed, his pleasant ways and handsome 
person have endeared him 

both in and out of barracks. 


with 


to everyone 


Do you see the comical fellow sitting 


on guard at the coor of the tent? He 
doesn’t look as 
if he would be 





May 1891. He marched by road with the 
regiment from Manchester to Birming- 
ham, and his feet getting sore on this 
short march, the saddler put together 
some shoes for 
him to wear 
when he started 


on the road from 
Birmingham to 
Edinburgh,a 
matter of twenty- 


one days. But 
these foot pro- 
tectors did not 
meet with 
“Jack’s” ap- 
proval, and he 


only wore them 


for one day. On 
the second he 
sat him down, 


and resolutely 
lugged them off, 
and for the re- 
mainder of the 
march, in spite 
of his feet, which 
long before 
Edinburgh was 
reached were sore and bleeding, toiled 
along manfully with the rest. On the 
march from Edinburgh to the Curragh, 
Sergeant - Major Goulden left “ Jack” 
at Portobello Barracks, Dublin, where 
he soon attached himself to the ser- 
geants’ mess of the Royal Dragoons, and 
became a general favourite. That he liked 
his new quarters is shown by the fact that he 
resolutely refused to budge, and ultimately 
had to be fetched by his owner. “ Jack” 
as a puppy had an odd little trick. He 
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** JACK,” 


would walk down the centre of the stable 
and pick up sponges and oil-rags while 
the men were hard at work grooming. 








caught napping, 
eh? No; there 
as he sits with 
his Medical Staff 
Corps cap and 
his pouch - belt 
on, keeping, with 
one paw, firm 
hold of the 
sword, while on 
the ground lies 
the revolver in 
case of emerg- 
ency, you would, 
indeed, be a 
clever man if you 
could get past 
him and into the 


tent. The officer 
who sleeps in the 
tent and his 
Photo by Cummin+, Aldershot. 
OF THE 121u LANCERS. servant, the 
sentry will 


graciously permit to pass, but woe betide 
any loafing scoundrel who attempts to effect 
an entrance. I fear, however, that at the 
critical moment our canine sentry’s mili- 
tary training would all be forgotten, an«d 
that, dropping his sword, he would go for 
the intruder with the weapons he carries 
in that strong jaw of his. 

Soldiers, like other people, are rather 
fond of telling yarns about the extra- 
ordinary sagacity and intelligence dis- 
played by their pets. Some of these are, 
I am afraid, more than a little apocryphal, 
but, as a rule, they are certainly den /rova/o, 
and considering what I myself have seen 
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in this connection, I should be exceedingly 
joth to pronounce any soldiers’ dog story 
to be an absolute fabrication. ‘‘ Jock ” 
(by the way, most dogs belonging to 
Scotch regiments are called ‘‘ Jock”’), 
who attached himself to the band of the 
42nd (the Black Watch), had a favourite 
trick of begging for a penny, upon receipt 
of which he would trot off to the canteen 
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canteen of the next regiment, where his 
purchase was duly made. From that day 
he tabooed his own canteen, and when- 
ever he got a penny only put in an appear- 
ance there to show his money, and then 
took his custom elsewhere. 
As “tricky ” a dog as can be found on 
a long day’s march is “‘ Bob,” of the band 
of the South Wales Borderers, who was 
born in Gibraltar not quite 
two years ago. He is very 
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and buy a large biscuit. Once the canteen 
man thought to get the best of him, and 
only handed him a small broken biscuit 
in exchange for his penny. “Jock” 
looked very cross and made a great fuss, 
running up and down the canteen howling 
and barking, until ultimately one of the 
men gave him another penny. Imme- 
diately “‘ Jock” jumped up to the canteen, 
showed his coin, and bolted out to the 


keen on turning the men out 
| at the proper time in the 
morning; however, unlike 
“Scroggins,” he makes no 
distinctions, but jumps on 
the beds and licks the faces 
of old soldiers as well as 
recruits at réveille. If the 
sleeper is more than usually 
obstinate ‘“‘ Bob” starts bark- 
ing with all his might, so 
that further sleep becomes 
an impossibility, and many 
an entry in defaulter-sheets 
is averted. Wherever the 
band goes there ‘ Bob” 
goes too, and though it 
seems difficult to believe, he 
really recognises one tune 
from another. At all events, 
when the band is playing 
out he sits patiently under 
the big drum until the pro- 
gramme is finished. Directly 
they strike up the regimental 
march (‘* Men of Harlech”) 


he starts to caper about and 
dance upon his hind legs, but 
immediately he hears the first 


notes of. ‘God Save the 
Queen” he sits up straight 
until it finishes, when it 
becomes manifest that he knows it is 
time to go back to barracks. When the 
band forms up to march home, “ Bob” 
takes up his position near a lance-corporal 
who plays the E flat clarinet, which he 
carries back in his mouth. ‘ Bob” hasa 
whole répertoire of tricks. He will stand 
on his front legs against a wall and jump 
through a hoop on fire ; he will walk on his 
hind legs and carryit in his mouth while still 











A DECLARATION OF WAR. 


burning, and he will a'so walk up and down 
a ladder carrying the hoop in his mouth. 
He will jump on his master’s shoulder, sit 
up, hold a pipe or cigar in his mouth, and 
allow anyone to light it. If you put a 
coin upon his nose, he will keep it there 
until you say “‘ Three.” It doesn’t matter 
in what order you count—say, seven, 
twelve, nine, etc., until he 
hears ‘‘three” he won’t throw 
the coin up and catch. So 
with the name of the regi- 
ment. Dozens of men have 
tried to catch him, but it is 
no use; he won't stir till 
he hears “the 24th.” When 
the letter call guves, he 
whines until a basket is given 
him, when off he goes to the 
guard-room (about a quarter 
of a mile away) and brings 
back the letters for the 
bandsmen. “Bob” is an 
excellent swimmer and diver ; 
in fact, I hear that some little 
time ago he actually dived 
from a height of thirty-five 
ieet through a hoop into the 
sea. This, I should fancy, must 
be a record dive for a dog to 
perform of his own free will. 
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The pets which occupy the 
highest position in the service 
are really the goats belonging 
to Welsh regiments. In fact, 
they are virtually the pets 
which can boast of being 
actually “on the strength.” 
“Taffy,” who belongs to the 
third battalion of the Welsh 
Regiment, is a tremendous 
fellow, and looks splendid as 
he marches at the head of 
the regiment when it goes 
out. He was presented to 
the battalion by the Queen in 
September 1894. On his fore- 
head, as may be seen in the 
picture, he wears a large silver 
shield bearing the inscription : 
“‘ Taffy, presented to the 3rd 
Battalion the Welsh Regiment 
by H.M. the Queen, 1894.” 
He is a great pet in the regiment, but, 
like most of his kind, is inclined to be 
mischievous, and is not averse to “‘ chuck- 
ing a move,” as a cavalryman would say. 
Military goats, indeed, appear to be en- 
dowed with even a greater slice of original 
sin than their civilian brethren—and that is 
saying a good deal. ‘‘ To act the goat” 





Phoio by Cumming, Alders\ot. 
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has become a proverbial expression; we 
were fortunate enough to be able to get 
a photograph depicting a goat “ acting 
as sich.” The goat in question took 
umbrage at the presence of the Volunteers 
so close to his regiment, and in the 
course of a rather contemptuous tour 
of inspection came across the guard- 
tent. He proceeded to ‘“‘turn out the 
guard,” which he did very effectually. 
Then he amused himself by charging and 
sending the startled Volunteers flying, 
until finally the latter had to go for him 
with the butts of their rifles and brooms. 
In the end Billy quietly trotted off, appar- 
ently well satisfied with his bit of fun. 


Photo by Gregory, Strand. 


‘* LIZZIE,”” OF THE I7TH LANCERS. 


Regimental goats, like a certain type of 
soldier, seem to be ready to do anything 
for the sake of a bit of fun. Consequently, 
however docile they usually are, it is rather 
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dangerous to rely upon them. They don’t 
mean any harm, at least it is charitable to 
suppose so, but if the idea comes into their 
heads they will think nothing of going 
full tilt for anyone on the spur of the 
moment. 

Some time ago the regimental goat of 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers committed the 
following disgraceful act of insubordination. 
One fine summer evening after mess the 
officers were strolling about smoking and 
enjoying the evening air. The 
Colonel stooped down to push in the end 
of his trouser-strap, and the goat, who was 
close by, caught sight of him. The tempt- 
ation was too great to be resisted; the 
goat charged, butting the 
C.O. with great force and 
blacking both his eyes. By 
this escapade the goat earned 
for himself the title of ‘‘ The 
Rebel.” 

What do you think of the 
regimental pet of the 17th 
Lancers ? ‘ Lizzie,” the black 
bear, has quite a romantic 
story. Early in life she was 
made an orphan, her mother 
being shot on the Himalayas 
in 1887 by Prince Adolphus 
of Teck, who was then a Lieu- 
tenant in the 17th. He 
brought the cub to Luck- 
now, where the regiment 
was then stationed, and pre- 
sented her to his troop. She 
was a playful and frolicsome 
little creature, and soon won 
everybody’s heart. She spent 
a year with the regiment, and 
then suddeniy disappeared. 
Search was made and the 
country around scoured, but 
to no avail. So, sadly, she 
was given up as lost. More 
than a year afterwards a 
troupe of natives came round 
with performing bears, and 
lo and behold! there was the 
long-lost ‘‘ Lizzie” among them. She 
was speedily reclaimed and taken back 
to the regiment, with which she has 
remained ever since. “Lizzie” is a 


cool 





, 








very quiet and affectionate creature, and 
especially fond of the man who looks 
after her. She goes in for a vegetarian 
diet and lives on bread and milk, jams 


and fruit. She is 
not, however, a 
teetotaller, going, 


as she does, for 
her “‘ pint” to the 
canteen every day 
with the greatest 
regularity. Another 
bear with which I 
was personally ac- 
quainted was the 
one belonging to 
the 19th Hussars 
which came from 
Russia. When the 
19th were at 
Aldershot in 1890 
I often used to 
pass in and out of 
barracks, and I 
generally used to 
stop and watch the 
antics of the young 
bear, which was 
chained up in front 
of the officers’ stables in the East Cavalry 
Barracks. He was quite a baby then, and 
his one joy in life was to play with a 
bucket of water. He was apparently alto- 
gether lacking in the sense of proportion, 
for he used to make strenuous efforts to 
get the whole of his body into a bucket 
about one-eighth of its size. In would go 
one fore foot, then another; then he would 
gingerly bring up one of his hind legs, 
with the usual result that he overbalanced, 
and bear, bucket, and water would all roll 
over together. Bruin would look very dis- 
gusted when he got up again, and sniff 
curiously all round the overturned bucket ; 
but his mishaps did not seem to bring him 
wisdom, for no sooner would the bucket 
be filled than the whole performance 
would be gone through again, to the 
intense rapture of the barrack chiidren, 
who, at a safe distance, used to stand 
round admiring him for an hour at a time. 
When he got bigger he became rather 
fierce, and ultimately had to be shot. He 
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was stuffed, and now makes a very hand- 
some ornament for the hall of the officers’ 
mess. 

Of all the pets ever possessed by a 





Photo by Cumming, Aldershot. 
**MACKENZIE III.,”” OF THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS. 


Presented to the Regiment by her Majesty the Queen. 


regiment surely “‘ Peter,” the goose of the 
Grenadier Guards, was the most grotesque. 
He “joined” when the regiment was 
stationed in Canada a good many years 
ago. One night he came limping up to 
the sentry with a broken leg; the sentry 
put the leg in splints, the goose was taken 
to camp, and from that night belonged to 
the regiment. He was very fond of the 
guard, and always marched on with it 
every morning when it mounted. “ Peter” 
by his timely intervention once saved a 
man’s life. A rebel was just going to fire 
at the sentry, who, all unconscious of his 
danger, was “‘ standing at ease,” and look- 
ing in another direction. “Peter” flew 
straight in the face of the rebel, who, 
startled, fired at random and missed. The 
next instant he was shot dead by the 
sentry. When the Guards came home 
‘*Peter” accompanied them, and it was 
one of the sights of London to see him, 
when the regiment marched out, gravely 
waddling at its head as far as the barrack 
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gate, where he ‘*‘ wheeled about” and went 
back to his quarters. ‘ Peter's” end, like 
, 
that of so many regimental pets, was a sad 
one ; he got run over by a cab. 
‘hen the 21st Royal Scots Fusiliers 
WI th t Royal Scots Fusil 
were in Glasgow some sixteen years ago, 
they had a pet deer whom they dubbed 
“Mick,” he having come from Ireland 
with the regiment. ‘‘ Mick” was a fellow 


, 


**OLD BOB,’ 


of infinite jest. He delighted to find anyone 
standing still,as he would then walk quietly 
up behind and give hima gentle lift on with 
his horns. He was usually quiet enough, 
but on one occasion he “‘ went large,” and 
became quite notorious for the time being. 
He managed to get out into the town, 
hustled some children about, engaged 
in a fierce combat with two dogs, and 
wound up by breaking the fire alarm, with 


the result that the Fire Brigade turned out 
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in force. ‘‘ Mackenzie III.,” the deer in 
the picture, was a very much shyer beast. 
He was presented to the Seaforth High- 
landers by the Queen while the regiment 
was in Belfast. Originally there were two, 
but both fell victims to misadventure. 
One got spiked in jumping over a gate, 
while the other (who is to be seen 
in the photograph) got shot accidentally 


Photo by Charieton and Son, Newbridge. 


DRUM HORSE OF THE 10ra HUSSARS. 


in the Long Valley last year. ‘‘ Mack- 
enzie III.” was rather a reserved and liter- 
ally an unapproachable creature ; indeed, 
with the exception of Drummer George 
Bundy, by whom he was looked after and 


fed, he would allow 


near him. 


no one to come 


In nearly every cavalry regiment a lot is 
thought of the Drum Horse, so that pos- 
sibly it may be considered a trifle invidious 
to single out one for special mention. 
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However, *‘Old Bob,” of the roth Hussars, 
is rather exceptional. He was foaled 
twenty years ago, and originally belonged 
to the Black Horse (7th Dragoon Guards), 
which he joined in 1881. He went to 
Egypt with the regiment, and took 
part in the 1882 campaign, including 
the famous midnight charge at Kassassin, 
where he received a wound in the 
quarters. When his old corps went to 
India he was transferred to the roth, 
and shortly after made Drum Horse, a 
post which he has filled with much 
honour and dignity. 

Of all the miscellaneous horde of 
animals which have at different times 
furnished regimental pets, space will not 
serve for more than the briefest mention. 
Archibald Forbes tells an interesting story 
of a cat in action in the Crimea. At the 
battle of the Alma the cat, which had been 
picked up in Bulgaria and brought on 
when the regiment embarked at Varna, 
sat in a soldier's haversack, poking his 
head out every now and then, and survey- 
ing the novel scene with the utmost calm- 
ness. 


In India, of course, a very curious 
assortment of pets is to be found in bar- 


racks. The “ Buffs” once had a tiger cub 
which one of the officers brought back 
from a Shikar expedition. She was about 
the size of a young collie-dog, and very 
playful; it was quite a sight, I am told, to 
see her lying in the sun and being tickled 
by the men. She, curiously enough, was 
on the best of terms with all the barrack 
dogs. “Kitty” before long began to 
srow large and powerful, and contracted 


very bad habits. She would prowl around 
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the barracks and steal anything she could 
lay claws upon. This might have been borne 
with, but, unfortunately, she one day got 
into the meat store and gorged herself 
with raw meat. The taste of blood probably 
aroused her savage cravings, for when she 
was discovered she was evidently in a very 
dangerous mood. Ultimately she was cap- 
tured and led off in chains, but she was 
afterwards so savage that she had to be 
sent away, much to the grief of the whole 
of the battalion. Monkeys and parrots are 
familiar in most regiments serving in India, 
but you do not often come across a man 
who makes a pet of a snake. However, a 
man of the Devonshire ‘Regiment had a 
tame snake which he bought from a travel- 
ling fakir. The snake was quite harmless ; 
in fact, it used to sleep at the foot of its 
master’s bed. But of course strangers did 
not know this, and were naturally rather 
alarmed at the sight of a seven-foot snake 
quietly gliding about the huts. One night 
there was a big dance at the officers’ mess, 
and when all was in full swing, the snake 
put in an appearance. Then there was a 
scene! The ladies shrieked, the officers 
ran for firearms. Luckily, the owner 
of the snake was at hand, and at the 
height of the disorder, catching sight of 
his pet, rushed forward and coolly picked 
him up. Many of those present did not 
know but that the man and the snake were 
perfect strangers to each other, and so the 
former got great kudos for his presence of 
mind. Also something more substantial, 
for he was able to put his whole room on 
a “good night” at the canteen as a result 
of his “ snake-charming” exploit. 
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IGH above Brigid Neilly’s house, 
Slievedhu, the Dark Hill, rose 
threateningly. His shadow was over all 
the bog-land, except where the thatch of 
her house and the yellow of her crops 
made a patch of gold right under him. 
He was a big cloud most days for a wide 
stretch of the bog-land. Else there were 
no shadows there except the shadows of 
boulders when the sun lay to the east 
or the west of them, or the shadows of 
clouds in the bog-pools, slow - moving, 
majestic, like a white fleet of ships, or 
hurry-skurrying in a rough game with the 
sun. Or it might be the shadow of trouble 


or suffering in human eyes. 

There were houses on the bog-land, but 
they hardly rose high enough to make a 
shadow; mere tatters of mud and scraws, 
they were like deserted nests that the 


bird has no use for. You went into them 
bent double, and when you were in 
could see nothing for the sharp smoke 
that filled your lungs and made your eyes 
water. But so humble were they, and so 
much of the colour of the bog, that you 
had to be quite near them before you saw 
they were houses at all. 

The dwellers in these cabins farmed 
patches of land, the fields of which were 
about the size of a tablecloth, let alone 
that the rocks stood up here and there in 
them to turn the point of the finest spade 
ever made. Poverty there was in the bog- 
land; famine and fever came so often that 
quite middle-aged men and women could 
remember _half-a-score visitations. But 
poverty, in the worst sense of it, was not 
known by Brigid Neilly’s hearth. 

Brian, her father, had toiled early and 
late to make his daughter the heiress she 
was. He was not only a hard worker, but 
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thrifty and keen at a bargain, so he had 
been able to leave his girl the house 
and place, the crops and stock, and the 
golden guineas in the bank; and since 
Brian went—God rest him !—nothing had 
dwindled, be sure, in Brigid’s hands. 

She was Brian’s daughter in practical 
qualities. But her mother, who had been 
taken from school to marry the strong 
farmer when he was already grey as a 
badger and hard as a flint, had had her 
part, too, in the shaping of her child. 

So Brigid, though she trafficked wiser 
than many men in the selling and buying 
of cattle, and was knowledgeable in seeds 
and crops, and had new-fangled ideas 
upon putting manure in the land, was yet 
softer than you could have expected of 
Brian’s daughter. The people nodded 
their heads and said so when Brigid 
brought home Maureen Daly’s child from 
the other side of the hill, and, herself little 
more than a slip of a girl, set up to be 
rearing another woman’s child. 

The child of the dead woman was a 
poor miserable bit of a thing at the time, 
five years old, and pale, with big eyes that 
looked as if the life had been frightened 
out of the soul behind them. And well it 
might be, for that was a famine year, and 
Maureen Daly had died of the fever before 
her cousin Brigid had heard of it and come 
with help to the door. 

The women—and it was surprising what 
a number of them could come flocking 
together out of the ragged cabins and the 
miserable bit of village at the Point—the 
women were all ready to advise Brigid 
how the child should be reared. 

They were not cheerful advisers, however. 

**You’ll never rear her, Brigid Neilly,” 
said old Moll Sharkey, who had buried so 
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many children that she was reputed wise 
in the rearing of them, and many a one 
would rather consult her than the lonely 
young doctor who had the dispensary over 
at Breagy. 

“Take my word for it,” she said, 
“youll never rear her. She has the 
hollows behind the ears that never come 
but for death.” 

Then the other women all pressed 
nearer to look at the child, who, with a 
cry as if she understood, ran to Brigid and 
clung sobbing with her face buried in her 
friend’s lap. 

Then Brigid bade them all begone with 
an anger that is remembered against her 
to this day by many. And after that she 
would take no advice upon the rearing of 
the child from them that were mothers. 
And as everyone said, it was the worst 
foolishness for her, a slip of a girl, to try 
to do the like without advice. 

However, things didn’t turn out as the 
women prophesied at all, and Brigid 
reared the child. It was a thing would 
have surprised old Brian to see the good 
milk and eggs she put into the starved 
little body. She was like a mother to the 
child; and as time went by you couldn’t 
have known her for Maureen Daly’s baby, 
that had been dwiny from the birth. 

Brigid and little Maureen, as time went 
by, made an odd pair. Maureen was like 
a soft white kitten with her white face and 
pale gold hair and great eyes. Brigid, on 
the other hand, though handsome, was 
something of the looks of Slievedhu him- 
self. That is to say, she was dark, and 
often moody-looking, though there was a 
grandeur about her head and her walk 
that made pretty girls common beside her. 

Them that knew her best said Brigid 
had never any mean little ways in her. 
She could forgive anything but a lie or 
deceitfulness. If she was a trifle hard at 


times she was just, and once she was your 


friend it took a deal to shake her. She 
knew there was plenty of evil dealing and 
doing even in the little lonely world about 
her; but she was not suspicious, for all 
that, and if she liked you it would be easy 
to deceive her. 

She was not one to love by halves, and 
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she loved little Maureen entirely. She was 
of the lonely natured ones that have never 
given away their feelings in bits here and 
there, and so have a deal to give when the 
time comes. She loved Maureen like a 
mother long childless. 

“‘ Brigid, child,” said the priest to her 
once, ‘‘ how will it go with Maureen when 
you bring home a husband and have 
children of your own?” 

“I’ve never yet seen the man I’d put 
master over me,” said Brigid; ‘‘ but if it 
should come so, Maureen won’t be the 
loser, Father.” 

She was capable of any rashness of 
generosity to Maureen in those days. After 
the priest had spoken with her he went 
away and said that the boys might as well 
give up cocking their caps at Brigid. 
Better by far, he said, wait till Maureen 
was marriageable and send the match- 
maker to Brigid for her. But though he 
said it with a twinkling eye, and was ever 
a man for a joke, people said there was 
sense in it. 

Years went, and Maureen was growing 
a big slip of a girl, and Brigid no longer 
as young as she had been. In those parts, 
where a man keeps young while he is un- 
married anda girlisold attwenty-five, Brigid 
began to be looked upon as an old maid. 
Little by little the matchmakers had 
grown tired of her rebuffs, and the lads 
betaken themselves to more willing sweet- 
hearts. It seemed like enough that there 
would be no marriage made under Brigid’s 
roof till littke Maureen’s turn came. For 
no one ever supposed that Brigid would 
have passed by all the straight, handsome 
lads, with no reproach to them but their 
poverty, to take up at last with Tom 
Dwyer. 

Still, stranger things have happened, 
and Tom Dwyer’s persistence knew no 
bounds. He was a little, elderly, ugly 
fellow, and the only thing that could be 
said for him was that he wasn’t a fortune- 
hunter, for he was well off himself, and 
could have had his pick of the rich 
farmers’ daughters over Omagh side. But 
Brigid never looked his way nor gave him 
the kind word, so it seemed like enough 
he ’d have his perseverance for nothing. 















When Maureen was fifteen and a pretty 
slip of a thing, as white and soft as bog- 
cotton, what should Brigid do but send 
her to boarding-school at the Convent at 
Omagh. 

“You got on yourself without the book- 
learning, Brigid Neilly,” said Mary Laverty 


to her, and she stood for the opinion of 


the neighbours. ‘‘ What is she that she 
should be better than you ?” 

‘**T know the more what the want of it 
is,” Brigid answered, more patiently than 
she was used to. 

“What ’ll you do with her after?” said 
Mary Laverty again. ‘‘ You make her too 
good for her place.” 

‘“‘Then her place must come up to her,” 
said Brigid, and the saying was a dark 
one to the neighbours, 
nothing more for answer. 

It was while Maureen was at the Con- 
vent that Con Heffernan came into Brigid’s 
life. He was the son of a farmer from 
the Finn Valley, and nephew to Molsheen 
Heffernan, who, dying in the fall of the 
year, left her little place to the boy she 
had never seen. It wasn’t much of a 
place : a little cabin with two windows upon 
the flank of Slievedhu, and looking into 
Brigid’s kitchen chimney; a few fields all 
heather and bog-cotton. But the place 
was the woman’s own to leave, and the 
little fields might come to something in 
the hands of a strapping lad like Con. 

He came into the bog-land like a bit of 
sunshine. He had travelled about to places 
where there are no mountains up in the 
sky, and the cry of the sea is never heard. 
Lonesome it would be to them who 
opened their eyes on the mountains and 
heard first the sea-song ; but if it wasn’t in 
your blood to care for these things, maybe 
the country like a garden, that Con Heffer- 
nan talked about, would be likelier to 
make you bright and laughing as Con was. 

He set in to dig old Molsheen’s fields as 
if he had a lifetime to do it in, instead of 
getting the land ready for the potatoes this 
side of Christmas. It was a mild, bright 
autumn, and the storms delayed longer 
than usual; and to watch Con Heffernan 
at the digging, you’d think he had the 
year before him. 


but they got 
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Sing he would at his work, a thing un- 
known among the sad-faced people there- 
abouts; and his heart was more in the 
singing than in the digging. If but the 
smallest child went by the road he’d be 
striding over for a bit of a talk, and 
presently the neighbours found out what a 
pleasant lad he was, and one or another 
would come discoursing him for half an 
hour or so—and a pleasant half-hour in 
the shelter of a sunny ditch, with a smoke, 
for as long as he had a pipeful he ’d share 
it with another. Only Father Dan shook 
his head at his new parishioner. 

**You’re not used to our land, Con,” 
he said. ‘It takes more patience than a 
young child. Go on as you’re going, my 
lad, and you won’t see a potato the year.” 

‘“* Plenty of time, Father,” Con would 
respond with his winning smile. “I’ll 
put the comether over them as soon as I set 
to work in earnest.” 

He walked intu Brigid Neilly’s kitchen 
one day to beg a sod of turf for a light for 
his pipe. Brigid answered him shortly, 
for she wasn’t under Molsheen’s farm not 
to know the way the lad was idling his 
time. But Con’s eyes were full of admir- 
ation as he looked at her churning, and 
her round arms, brown and beautiful, bare 
above the elbow. 

He bent to the smouldering turf to blow 
it into a glow. As he lifted his head, he 
smiled at Brigid, whose grave eyes were 
upon him. It was his way to smile 
roguishly at women; but something went 
through Brigid like a shock. Her arms 
for a moment jerked at the churning and 
stopped. Then she went on again, but 
the long lashes lay over her eyes, and the 
waves of colour were throbbing from her 
heart over her bosom and neck and into 
her quiet face. 

It was the beginning of Brigid’s infatu- 
ation for Con Heffernan that set all the wise 
women wagging their heads, and troubled 
Father Dan, who knewall Brigid’s thoughts, 
and how simple she was under her clever- 
ness, and how generous in giving her 
love. He was sorrowful, but he let Brigid 
go her way, and soon Con Heffernan was 
walking Brigid’s fields like a master, and 
Molsheen’s land was left with the spade 
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sticking in the bit of it that was turned to 
show Con Heffernan’s industry. 

There were things said, be sure, and 
many a laugh over Brigid’s infatuation 
But Brigid 
them, and went about 
life had 
come into her beauty and made it glow 
and burn. 

The most ill-natured couldn’t say she 
Let 
alone that a child could see Con Heffernan 
had no craft in him, it was plain that he 
doted on Brigid. Something came over 
him in those days that made Father Dan, 
quietly observant, whisper to himself that 
maybe Brigid was going to make a man 
of the lad. There was that in Con’s 
careless blue eyes when he looked at her 
that said he knew he wasn’t good enough 
for her. ‘‘ Nor you wouldn’t be, Con, my 
boy,” said the priest under his breath, 
after he had surprised that look, ‘‘ not if 
you were a thousand times the man you 
are.” Still, he knew that the humility was 
a good sign. 

Con was for having the wedding at 
Easter, but Brigid in this one thing stood 
out against him. Maureen was to come 
home at the midsummer, and she must 
have time to get used to the change before 
they were married. 

“‘She has always been the first,” said 
Brigid simply, and her eyes had the pity 
of a woman’s when her young child is 
pushed out of place by a later born. 

“It is always Maureen, Maureen,” 
Con Heffernan, half laughing and half 
vexed. ‘‘ You love her better than me, 
colleen oge.” 

“No,” said Brigid. 


for a boy ten years her junior. 
neard none of 
as if a 


handsomer than ever, 


was to be married for her money. 


said 


“I love you the 
best, or I would not be afraid to hurt her.” 

Maureen knew nothing of Con Heffer- 
nan till she came home at midsummer, 
pale as snowdrops in her black school- 


dress. Brigid told her when they were 
together in the room in the thatch which 
had been theirs for more than twelve 
years. She was beautiful as she told it, 
all flushed with love and joy, and her 
arms open for Maureen to come to her. 
But Maureen’s blue eyes grew wider and 
harder, and dismay covered all her small 
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face. Instead of into Brigid’s 
loving embrace she turned away her face— 
dark and frightened. 

‘“‘But what is to become of me, Brigid 
Neilly ? tell me that. What is to become 
of me ?” she said, with cold lips. 

Brigid drew her to her. 

‘What is to become of you, Maureen 
bawn asthore ?” **What is to 
become of you? Why things will be as 
they have been. Whisper, avourneen. I 
my will and it is with the 
counsellor at Fintona, and if I die you 
take half and Con takes half. You have 
your right in this house, Maureen.” 

** What talk have you of counsellors and 
wills, Brigid Neilly ?” said Maureen fret- 
fully. ‘‘ You will bring in a strange man 
to the house, and I shall have no place—I 
shall have no place.” 

And so she said for all Brigid’s comfort- 
ing, and Brigid watched her with the eyes 
of a mother who is sore at heart for her 
child’s jealousy, yet loves it the more. 

Maureen turned a sullen face on Con 
Heffernan when he came in out of the late 
sunset, and the gold of it on his hair. Con 
was of the kind that is not happy under a 
frown, and he set himself to win Maureen’s 
favour. At first he went about it laughing, 
for Maureen was only achild. But Maureen 
turned her face from him the more. 

“He looks at you as if you were the 
queen of the world,” she complained to 
Brigid, ‘‘and me he treats with mockery. 
Am [| a child, to be laughed at ?” 

After that Brigid spoke to Con 
Heffernan that he should try to win the 
child’s friendship by greater gravity, and 
he altered his ways to please her. But 
for long he had no reward for his patience 
and his gentle ways with Maureen, except 
only the grave smile of approval with 
which Brigid watched him at his difficult 
task. 

Soon it was September, and people 
were beginning to wonder if it was not 
time for Brigid’s wedding. Brigid herself 
had not forgotten that she had promised Con 
they should be married about the quarter- 
day, but of late they had not spoken of it. 
Con had fallen silent after a time of 
urging an immediate marriage, when to 


going 


she cried. 


have made 
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all his prayers Brigid had answered only: 
“Give me time. Let Maureen come 
round. I couldn’t be happy if she were 
unhappy,” and this time Con not 
reproached her with loving Maureen 
Perhaps he knew better. 
At last the day was fixed, quite suddenly 
in the end, for Father Dan was going on 


had 


before him. 


ma aa 
4 


iT WAS ENOUGH FOR HER TO SEE THEM THERE. 


a holiday and would have no one but 
himself to do the marrying of Brigid. 

“‘ Let Maureen go back to the Convent,” 
he had said. ‘A third is not in place in 
the house of a newly married couple. 
Afterwards, Brigid child, what will you do 
with her ?” 

“She will stay here,” 
with eyes of amazement. 
home.” 


said Brigid, 
“This is her 


‘* Send her back to her mother’s people,” 


OF 
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said Father Dan. ‘* Make what provision 
you like for her, but send her back.” 

““Ah,” said Brigid. ‘‘ You think the 
jealousy will be on her, and she will make 
a shadow by my hearth. But she is a child, 
and the jealousy will pass.” 

** Be said by me, Brigid,” urged the priest. 
‘“*Send her home to her own people.” 

But Brigid shook 
her and the 
priest said no more. 

Her 


clothes 


head, 


wedding 
were made, 
and her house set in 
order, when one night 
she wakened in the 
early moonlight and 
missed Maureen’s 
soft breathing from 
her little bed in its 
dark corner. Usually 
Brigid was a sound 
sleeper, 
her 


because of 
industrious life 
all the long days in 
the fields, but ap- 
proaching her wed- 
ding she was 
happy for sleep. 

She called Maureen 
once or twice, and 
received no answer. Then she sprang up 
in the moonlight, and went to the bedside ; 
but there was no one there. 

She went down the ladder into the 
kitchen. Shep, the collie dog, lay in the 
doorway as if on guard, and the place was 
full of moonlight from the open door. 
Brigid ran down the pathway from the 
gate calling Maureen’s name, but there was 
no answer. A sudden great terror leapt 
into her heart. Could the child have 
wandered away from her into the world of 
which she knew so little? And, if so, 
where should she look for her? As she 
gazed frantically up and down the bare 
patches of bog the dog tugged at her skirt. 

“‘ Ah,” sighed Brigid, with a great relief, 
“you know where she is. Take me to her, 
good dog; good old Shep.” 

The dog looked up at her, and then led 
the way. Brigid followed. It took her 
through the stackyard, and down the 


too 
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rutty boreen to a group of hazel-trees in 
the middle of a little field overhanging a 
holy well. Far off Brigid saw the glimmer 
of something white, and guessed it to be 
Maureen. Her feet went on the quicker. 
But as she came nearer she saw there 
were two people. With a great throb of 
fear that made her stop a minute she saw 
that Maureen had flung herself on the neck 
of a man. She could see the girl’s face 


lifted in the moonlight, but the man was 
half turned away, and he looked as though 
his eyes were on the ground. 

Brigid was for rushing forward to snatch 
her lamb from this wolf who had led her 
into deceit and stolen meetings by night, 


but as she would have surprised the pair, 
Maureen's voice broke out in words that 
turned Brigid’s heart to stone. 

“You think too much of her, Con 
Heffernan,” the voice complained. ‘‘Too 
much of her and too little of me. She is 
old and we are young. It is we should be 
happy, and not her.” 

““Whisht, Maureen darling, 
man. 


” 


said the 
**She is as much too good for me 
as the saints above. But her. heart is in 
Are we going to break her heart ?” 

Brigid listened to Con’s struggle to be 
true to her without hearing. Maureen’s 
words had seemed to kill something in her 
suddenly. It was enough for her to see 
them there, Con’s arms tight around 
Maureen, Con’s lips upon her hair. As 
she turned and went back, Con’s voice 
followed her, but she heard without know- 
ing what he said. 


me. 


““Come, asthoreen,” he was saying. 
“Let me take you home. ’Tis no thing 
for a little girl to be out like this, and I’d 
no right to be listenin’ to you when you 
asked me to come.” 

Brigid lay all night cold as a stone. 

When the day came she stood by 
Maureen’s bed and bade her go to her 
mother’s people. 

““Go,” she said bitterly, ‘and never 
darken my door again. If you were 
starving I would keep a crust from you; 
if you were dying of thirst I would keep 
water from you. Go, while you are safe 
from me.” 

She went out of her house and stayed 
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away till evening, and when she came back 
Maureen was gone. A day or two laterall 
the neighbours knew that Maureen was 
gone to her mother’s people, and that Con 
Heffernan had followed her. Then there 
was pity for Brigid; but the first comers 
with curious sympathy found the door shut 
in their faces. Even Father Dan, who 
loved Brigid like a father, fell silent before 
her white face. ‘‘ Better let her be,” he 
said to himself, as he turned from her door 
with his head on his breast. ‘* Only God 
can heal such a wound.” 

But sensations were not over. Before 
Father Dan could start on his holiday, 
Tom Dwyer was with him on a business 
which made the priest stare with surprise 
and dismay. Brigid’s wedding-day was 
fixed. There was to be no alteration 
except in the bridegroom. Father Dan 
implored Brigid to wait—not to marry 
in a moment of anger and despair. 
Brigid looked at him with a set face, and 
again he fell silent. On a wet autumn 
morning, when the rain beat against the 
windows of the mountain chapel, and the 
little crops of the poor people were washed 
out of the earth, Tom Dwyer and Brigid 
Neilly were made man and wife. 

One condition Brigid had made was 
that Tom Dwyer should come to her 
house, not she to his, and so it was. They 
settled down together, and things went on 
well enough to all showing. Only Brigid’s 
husband and the priest guessed at the 
tragedy behind Brigid’s set face. 

Con Heffernan and his young wife were 
living up there in the cabin that looked 
down on Brigid’s thatch. Tom Dwyer 
often cast an eye that way, and noticed 
that things looked poorer than ever. 
Rumours came to him that the young 
couple were not happy, and were very 
poor. Maureen hadn’t the health for the 
hard life and the poverty, and though you 
might see Con working day after day in 
the wet bits of fields, it was plain that the 
man wasn’t making much out of it. He 
lost his brightness and his handsome looks 
little by little. Maureen wailed and com- 
plained incessantly, till the heart would 
have been taken out of a better man than 
poor Con. 
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If Brigid knew these things, she made 
no sign. She went her old way, managing 
her place, and buying and selling her 
cattle as of old, not as if her man had 
lifted anything of a burden off her. And, 
indeed, Tom had his own affairs to look to. 
In the year that followed their marriage 
things did well with them—as well as they 
did badly up at Molsheen’s farm. Noone 
noticed except Tom, and maybe the priest, 
that the light had gone from Brigid’s eye, 


YS 
\s 


vA 


aaa 
“we 


“GO ! ” 


and the colour from her cheek. But 
Tom knew it all; his love taught him. 

He was a little, ugly fellow was Tom 
Dwyer, yet when you knew him you for- 
got the plainness of his looks, for his 
heart was sound asa nut. Patient he was 
with Brigid, waiting and hoping for her 
heart to come to him. Yet if she noticed 
his kindness and his care for her, she 
never made him a sign. 

It was near hand the time that Brigid 
was expecting her baby when Tom Dwyer 
first mentioned Con Heffernan’s name to 
his wife. 
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“There’s sickness and poverty up 
there,” he said, nodding his head towards 
the cabin above them, ‘an’ 
near her time like 
asthore.” 


the woman 
yourself, Brigid 
Brigid looked over her flourishing fields 
and laughed. 
‘“* What of it, Tom Dwyer?” 
“She’s your own flesh and 
asthoreen,” said the man timidly. 


she asked. 
blood, 


**] said I’d see her hungry and thirsty,” 


SHE SAID BITTERLY, *‘ AND NEVER DARKEN MY DOOR AGAIN.” 


said Brigid. “I won't 
word.” 

“*Tis not the heart of you that’s 
speakin’, Brigid, my woman,” said Tom 
Dwyer. ‘‘We can spare them something 
for the sake of the childher that 
comin’.” 

But Brigid turned on him in a white 
fury, and bade him go out of her sight 
that dared to name the woman’s child to 
her, and vowed again that she would see 
Maureen begging for life, and laugh to 
refuse it to her. And Tom Dwyer was 
frightened for her, and said no more. 


go back of my 


are 


E 
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Brigid’s child came into the world, a 
weak, ailing little thing, that did nothing 
But when it was born, 
She 
lay with it against her breast, hush-o-ing 
to it, and with so soft and happy a smile 
on her face that they trembled to tell her 
the child had no strength to live. For a 
little while she held her heaven of happi- 


but cry, and cry. 
Brigid seemed like a new woman. 


ness; then it seemed to drift from her, 


HUNGRILY, 


and as the knowledge came to her, it 
was as though someone was cutting bits 
of her heart with a knife. Yet, 
through all the fear and the anguish, her 
sound health brought herself back to life 
and. strength. 

It was after those hours when Brigid 


away 


had watched the child dying, and prayed 
hard for God to take it, that she turned to 
her husband and gave him the first kiss of 


He had been more than 
woman-tender to her, and in that hour, 
for the first time, the two hearts met above 
the cradle of the dead child. 


her own will. 


OF 


‘her head 
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But all night, in the wind and the rain, 
Brigid heard her lamb crying outside in 
the night for the warm breast he had 
turned from; and the pain of the milk 
made her like one with a fever. 

In the morning those that flock together 
where there is a death came into Brigid 
Dwyer’s house. They came and went for 
hours, ate and drank, prayed, departed, 
and came again. Then through the 


HUNGRILY SHE HELD IT TO HER BREAST. 


fever of the milk and the crying of her 
lamb in the rain, Brigid Dwyer heard what 
someone was saying, that Maureen Heffer- 
nan was like to die, and the child pining 
to death for want of the breast-milk. 

She stood up from the corner where she 
was sitting and drew her shawl about 
Before they knew she had 
gone out from amongst them. Her hus- 
hand caught her up as she went. For a 
moment he thought her mind had given 
way. Then, as he looked in her face, he 
saw the strange hope that had broken 
over it. 















“*Go back,” she said, ‘‘and stay with 
him. I go to feed Maureen’s child; and 
as I do to her may the Mother of God do 
to me and mine!” 

She stood at the door of the wretched 
cabin where a gaunt man, the ghost of Con 
Heffernan, crouched by the embers, and in 
the corner Maureen lay silent with the 
child creeping and crying against her. 
Con Heffernan stood up and his face was 
humble. 

~“ come in friendship, Brigid 
Dwyer, you are welcome,” he said; “if 
you come in hatred your vengeance is here 
before you.” 


you 


‘* My child is dead,” she answered, ‘“‘and 
he sends me to give his milk to 
child.” 

As she said it her eyes looked at the 
man with indifference, hardly seeing him, 
indeed. Her heart was with her dead 
lamb out in the rain, and what else there 


your 
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By 


ORE than one notice has already 
the 


appeared in the 


important and interesting objects brought 
home from the late expedition to Benin 


Press on 


City. These spoils principally consist of 
elephants’ tusks, covered with elaborate 
carvings in low relief, and of metal cast- 
ings, in which many of the subjects repre- 
sented on the tusks are found repeated. 
The discovery of these treasures resembles 
that of a valuable manuscript. 
new ‘ 


They are a 
not written on 
fragile papyrus, but in ivory and imperish- 
able brass; and it will be long before 
their significance for the historical and 
ethnological study of the West African 
kingdoms can be estimated at its full 
value. In the meantime, while men of 
science are engaged in sifting their evi- 
dence, let us attempt an ad inferim sketch 
of the material which lies before them, 


**Codex Africanus,’ 


and of the country in which it was dis- 
covered. 
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was was the dead child’s 
tather. 
She still stood at the threshold of the 
house, and on her face the brightness grew. 
** God save all here! ” 


familiar Irish greeting. 


turning to 


she said, with the 
Then she went to 
Maureen’s side, and took up the crying 
baby. Hungrily, hungrily she held it to 
her breast, and as the child fed, her face 
grew almost happy. She heard no more 
the crying of her lamb in the rain; and 
softly, softly with the milk her tears began 
to flow. 

So Brigid Dwyer took the child of the 
man and woman who had betrayed her 
and fostered it. And the child’s mother 
came back to life in time, because of the 
and comfort that Brigid Dwyer 
brought her. But when she was well, and 
the child weaned, Brigid gave her the half 
of her farm and went away to live with her 
husband the other side of the mountain. 


ease 






BENIN. 





DALTON. 


The story of the expedition and its 
causes is still fresh in the general memory. 
It may be read in the Parliamentary 
Reports in Commander Bacon’s “‘ Benin, 
the City of Blood,” and in the stirring 
little book entitled ‘‘ The Benin Massacre,” 
by Captain Alan Boisragon, one of the 
two survivors of Consul Phillips’s ill-fated 
mission. But there are a few facts about 
Benin and its relations with Europe which 
deserve a brief consideration here. 

Benin is the name of a negro kingdom 
and its capital, lying to the west of the 
Lower Niger, and with easy access to the 
sea. Its annals, before it came in contact 
with Europe, are obscure ; but the great 
bend of Africa to the north of it has been 
traversed for so many centuries by ancient 
trade-routes linking the Western Soudan 
with the Mediterranean, and probably the 
Niger with the Nile, that we. can hardly 
suppose even a kingdom to 
have remained quite unaffected by their 


negro 
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existence. But for us the history of Benin 
begins in the century when Portugal sent 
forth her captains courageous into every 
sea of the Southern Hemisphere. It was 
about 1486 that Alonso d’Aveiro came 
back from Benin City with a new kind of 
pepper, and accompanied by a_ black 
ambassador, accredited by the ruler of 
Benin to his royal brother at Lisbon. The 
business of this ambassador was to beg for 
missionaries, and his success in obtaining 
them was, no doubt, largely due to his 
good luck in stimulating the enthusiasm 
of John II. for mysterious adventures. 
He told a tale of an empire lying far to 
the east, where dwelt a mighty monarch 
to whom the Kings of Benin owed allegi- 
ance, and from whom, upon their accession, 
they received as insignia a cap, a staff, and 
a cross, all of shining brass. In those 
days Africa was not yet regarded as a land 
created to plague Foreign Secretaries: it 
was, rather, the home of all kinds of 
marvels — where dragons warred with 
elephants, and where lay concealed the 
famous empire of Prester John. It was, 
therefore, only natural that this story 
should set adventurous brains on fire. But, 
after all, the mission came to little: the 
climate was too bad, and the natives too 
unconvertible. Nevertheless, the enter- 
prise of the Portuguese was not to be 
denied, and their influence on the Guinea 
coast was a durable one. 

But in the sport of colony-hunting 
they met with their usual ill-luck. In 
the words of a member of the nation 
which supplanted them, ‘“ They did but 
serve as setting-dogs to spring the 
game, which as soon as they had done 
was seized by others.” Before the 


middle of the seventeenth century the 


Dutch were the predominant power in 
these parts, though destined at a later 
period to recede in their turn before other 
nations. Meanwhile, the first Englishmen 
had visited Benin City in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and in 1591, on their 
third expedition, they took up, among 
other trading materials, the peculiar horse- 
shoe shaped bronze currency to which we 
shall have occasion to refer later on. The 
Englishmen left no account of the city. 
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The first detailed account is given by a 
compiler named Artus, of Dantzig, about 
1598. Then comes that.of Van Nyendael, 
the Dutchman, in 1702, published by 
Bosman, Chief the Dutch 
possessions. Since the time of Bosman 
notable names connected with 

those of 


Factor of 


the most 
Benin 
at Gwato in 


are Belzoni, who died 
1823, and of Sir Richard 
Burton the ubiquitous, who was_ there 
in 1862. that time and the 
expedition of the present year, visits have 
been made by an official of the Niger 
Company, by a representative of a private 
firm, and by Captain Gallwey, D.S.O., of 
the East Lancashire Regiment, who led a 
mission in 1892. 


Between 


The kingdom of Benin was formerly 
the most powerful of the great negro 
states. It is said that at one time its Kings 
could put 100,000 men into the field. But 
in the days of the Dutch explorers its 
glory was already on the wane, so that 
even in the King’s quarter, which alone 
once contained 15,000 inhabitants, the 
roomy, clay-built houses stood “ like poor 
men’s corn, widely distant from each 
other.” Some thirty-five years ago Sir 
Richard Burton exposed the place as a 
city of shams, and subsequent travellers 
have agreed in describing ‘“‘the great 
Benin” as a decadent and an 
degenerate. But at stage of its 
decay it was always a city of horrors. 
The place ‘“‘had a fume of blood,” and 
positively reeked of death. The end 
came when Sir Harry Rawson pulled down 
Benin from all its remaining state, and 
the site of so many abominations was 
doomed to remain unbuilt on for ever. 

The people of Benin must be dismissed 
in a few words. Their way of life, their 
beliefs, and their superstitions resemble 
those of other West African negroes, and 
may be studied in the works of Major 
A. B. Ellis, Miss Kingsley, and others. 
The King himself was regarded as a sacred 
person, and veneration was paid to certain 
kinds of animals. Fetish ruled supreme 
so that a man’s worship might be directed 
to anything, from an elephant’s tusk 
or a human skull to a stick or a seed, 
or a lump of clay with feathers stuck in it. 


incurable 
every 





The Benin “ Ju-Ju” was famed far and 
wide, and much of the awe in which the 
city and its rulers were held seems to have 
been due to its influence. It is needless 
to add that human sacrifice played as 
large a part in Benin as ever it did in 
Dahome or Ashanti; while the esti- 


mation in which the “ Ju-Ju Men” 


were held may be gathered from the 
fact that, while the price set on 
King Duboar’s head by Sir Ralph 


Moor was fifty puncheons, that on the 
head of the “chief fetish priest” was as 
much as ten. For the rest, the Benin 
people have been given a fairly good 
character for honesty in commerce, though 
not in daily life. Burton calls them, with 
one exception, the most pilfering race he 
ever met with. And they seem to have been 
cleanly, the manufacture of native soap 
having been a flourishing industry among 
them. But all travellers unite in describ- 
ing them as very second-class fighting 
men. According to Bosman, ‘‘ They are 
so cowardly that nothing but the utmost 
necessity can oblige them to fight.” While 
Captain Gallwey is still more explicit: 
‘The Bini is not a fighting man, and a 
great coward into the bargain.” This 
judgment is borne out by the fact that the 
members of the massacred force constantly 
charged their armed assailants out of cover 
with their sticks. The stout resistance 
made in defence of their Lares and 
Penates may be explained by the nature 
of the country, which was admirably 
adapted for “sniping” tactics. 

As for forms of government, the city 
was dominated by the usual serio-comic 
African court, surrounded by all the para- 
phernalia which Hutchinson calls ‘‘ inde- 
scribable gimcrackry,” and moving in an 
atmosphere of that laborious ceremonial 
in the imagination of which the negro 
shows something very like genius. In 
their commercial transactions with the 


outer world the Bini were hampered by 
their “‘Ju-Ju,” which forbade them to 
cross water—they were, therefore, largely 
dependent on middlemen, among whom 
the Jakris were the most important tribe. 

Before turning to the Illustrations, we 
must make some mention of the carved 
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tusks, 


which have 
factorily photographed. 


not yet been satis- 

That these tusks were objects of 
worship, and that human sacrifices were 
offered up before them, there can be no 
shadow of a doubt. Nearly all travellers 
mention them, and they were found in 
private houses as well as in the large 
Ju-Ju compounds, their bases being usually 
supported by humai heads cast in metal. 

The report of Sir Ralph Moor, issued in 
the present year, contains the following 
passage : “‘ Seven large sacrifice-com- 
pounds were found enclosed by walls 14 ft. 
to 16ft. high, each two to three acres in 
extent ; against the end wall in each, 
under a roof, was raised a dais, with an 
earthen (clay) sacrificial altar, about 50 ft. 
long, close against the wall, on which were 
placed the gods to whom sacrifice is 
made—mostly carved ivory tusks, standing 
upright, mounted at base in hideously 
constructed brass heads. In front of each 
ivory god was a small earthen mound, on 
which the victim’s forehead would appa- 
rently be placed.” 

The tusks, a very large number of which 
have already reached Europe, are orna- 
mented in two distinct styles. The simpler 
are plain and polished over the greater 
part of their surface, with a few carved 
transverse bands of a plaited pattern. 
The more elaborate are completely covered 
with human, animal, and monstrous figures, 
executed in low relief, many of which are 
again met with in the metal castings. 
Certain of these tusks are supposed to 
have been typical of death, and, as such, 
to have been worshipped above others. 
One of these, now in the possession of 
Sir William Ingram, bears a striking central 
figure representing death. Many of the 
tusks have suffered considerably from 
exposure, and are much weathered, a 
result which would naturally follow from 
their position under a mere pent-house 
roof at the end of a large open enclosure, 
especially in a climate exposed, as Hakluyt 
would say, to “‘ storming weather of such 
putrifying qualitie that it rotted the coates 
of men’s backes.” 

The objects in cast metal are exceedingly 
numerous, the class now most largely 
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represented in the British Museum consist- 
ing of plaques with figures in strong relief. 

These castings are both of bronze and 
as well as of various intermediate 
alloys. Mr. W. Gowland, who has analysed 


brass 


a number of specimens, suggests that the 
raw material was supplied bythe “‘ manillas” 
or armlets imported from Europe in such 


large quantities by sea, and not made of 


any uniform alloy. It seems probable that 
the natives had little knowledge of metal- 
lurgy, but just melted down whatever they 
could get 


the brass rods exported frem Birmingham. 


in early times manillas, and later 


The process must, for technical reasons, 
been the known. as the 


cire perdue, necessitating the use of a wax 


have method 
model enclosed in a casing of clay from 
which it is The 
conventional designs incised on the figures 


afterwards melted out. 
and on the backgrounds of the plaques 
have been produced by subsequent chasing. 

Turning now to Illustrations in 
will notice the objects 
which do not take the form of plaques, ali 


of which, with the exception of the smali 


our 


detail, we first 


mask, have been presented by Sir William 
Ingram to the British Museum. 


1. Drum-Shaped Pedestal for a Sacred Tusk or Trophy. 


Presented to the British Museum by Sir William Ingram, Bart. 


FROM BENIN. 


No. 1, the drum-shaped object sur 
mounted by human figures, and with other 
figures in relief round its sides, may either 
have been a 
pedestal for a 
tusk, or 
a kind of recep- 
tacle for fetish 
objects, into the 
interiorof which 
rum or palm- 
wine may have 


small 


been poured. It 
will be seen that 
in front of the 
upper group of 
figures isa rect- 
angular aper- 
ture, 
larger 


while a 
circular 
opens 
behind them. 
The central 
upper figure, 
the 
holds in 


orifice 


possibly 
King, 


his hands two 
ceremonial 
knives or 2. Female Head, nearly Lifesize 
swords, while 


his 


Presented to the British Musenm b, 


2 Sir William Ingram, Bart 
arms 


are 

supported by the lateral figures in a manner 
familiar to us from representations on some 
of the plaques, and from the accounts of 
various travellers. This mode of showing 
respect was also accorded the principal 
chiefs feet is 
an object bearing a close resemblance to 


On the ground at his 
a “neolithic” or ground stone axe-head. 
It is well known that stone implements 
are regarded with superstitious veneration 
by peoples who have long enjoyed the use 
of metals. 

The two animals flanking the axe-head 
are leopards, probably regarded as sacred 
beasts, if we may draw any inference from 
the frequency 
recur. 


with which their effigies 
The crocodile, another African 
sacred animal, appears in low relief on the 
upper surface, which is zlso ornamented 
with scroll patterns. On the front side of 
the drum may be seen another figure with 


two small ‘ supporters,” while beyond 
































































































3. A Warrior found, with Fig. 4, in a Ju-Ju House 


Presented to the British Museum by Sir William Ingram, Bart 

















these are two larger figures holding up 
shields in order to screen the head of the 
central personage. 














The remaining points of interest in this 
most remarkable 
still 
so numerous that 








object are 

















one can do no 











more than men- 
tion some of 
them. On the 
lowest tier of re- 




















lieved figures 
may be 





noticed 
hands 
arms, 
minding one of 
the 
used against the 
1 with 
leopards and 
skulls of 











human 
and 














Fe- 














amulets 

















evil eve, 








oxen, 
etc.; while on 
the ground of 
occur 
Maltese crosses, 












the sides 





a fact which has 





4. Figure of a Woman found by 
an Officer of the Benin Expe- 
dition in a Ju-Ju House. 





its bearings upon 
the general 
question of 






Presented to the British Museum by 
Sir William Ingram, Bart. 
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origin. This pedestal stands about two 
feet high. 

No. 2.—A cast female head, nearly life- 
size, ought, from the point of view of 
artistic excellence, to have been considered 
first. So fine is the modelling, so lifelike 
the whole execution, that it must have been 
the work of a 
have been made in 


master in his craft and 
the “* best period ~ 
of Benin. It be- 
longs to the class 
of spirantia acra, 
and if a Greek 
sculptor had been 
called upon to re- 
produce the 
of a 


head 
negress, one 
wonders whether he 
could done 
it much better. As 
a work of art this 
head stands above 
all the other things 
as yet brought from 
Benin. 


have 


Turning to 
details, we may note 
the conventional 
treatment of the 
and nostrils, 
the « 
coifture, 


ears 
iaborate 
the 
vertical cicatrices 


and 
over the eyes, 
which, as they con- 
stantly 
other figures, seem 


recur on 


to indicate the na- 
tional mark or crest 
of the Beni. In 
West Africa, people 





carry their crests 


5. Ceremonial Staff, with 
Sacred Bird. 


blazoned on their 


bodies, pouncing 
le 0k 
wrought 


The two central vertical bars 


and raising their skins until they 
“like flowered 


stomacher.” 


damask or a 


just above the nose may have the same 
are usually inlaid with 
copper, which in this case (as in that of 
No. 7 
face of No. 4 shows all the marks intact. 
No. 3 


meaning ; they 
has been lost. The unprepossessing 


is a small figure of a warrior with 
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shield and barbed spears, while his female 
companion (No. 4) holds up a flat rect- 
angular sheet of metal in her right hand. 
What this object 
may be it is hard 
to determine; it 
might possibly re- 
present a kind of 
fan. These two 
little figures, each 
about six inches 
high, were origin- 
ally fixed on a 
stone pedestal, 
from which they 
had to be broken 
off. 

No. 5, which 
has a comical re- 
semblance to a 
lectern, isthe end 
of a hollow brass staff. A reference to 
No. 16 will suggest that these staves were 
sometimes used as musical instruments, 
being played like a triangle with a stick 
or bar of metal. The bird, which always 
has a round seed-like object in its beak, 
may either be a vegetarian or the curved- 

beaked vulture, 
which is sacred 
in other places, 
and was quite 
indispensable 
to the munici- 
pality of Benin. 

No. 6 is a 
small brass 
mask-like ob- 
ject about six 
inches high, 


6. Brass Musk supposed to have 
been worn as an Ornament. 


covered with 
snakes swal- 
lowing frogs, 
and other 


signs 


de- 
calcu- 
lated to make 
the blood run 
cold. <A note- 
worthy point is 
the appearance 
of two hands 
which issue 


7. European Sportsman, with 
from the lower 


Matchlock and Dog. 
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jaw, recalling the hands which appear in 
No. 1. A reference to the central figure 
in No. 10 will suggest that these little 
masks may have been attached as orna- 
ments to the lower part of the upper 
garment. 

We now come to the plaques, which are 
nearly uniform in size, all being about 
eighteen inches in height. The holes at 
their corners suggest that they were nailed 
upon walls or pillars; but it must be 
remembered that there was no stone. in 
Benin, and that the clay walls would ill 


8. Men with ** Manillas,’’ or Ring-Money, to be offered 
to the King. 


support the weight of some of the heavier 
specimens, which would require very large 
nails to keep them in their places. 

No. 7 is a European, apparently going 
out shooting, accompanied by a dog of 
uncertain breed and with a very lamb-like 


head. He wears a head-piece with a 
feather, rather resembling a morion ; and 
beneath it a kind of hood with a vandyked 
border, probably made of leather, and 
coming right up to the lower lip. 
This sort of hood had almost if not 
entirely disappeared in England by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. We 
shall notice later that this way of muffling 








the throat and chin is also fashionable 
with the natives, though they use a broad 
collar of coral beads for the purpose. 





9. Man with Ring-Money. 


Besides the matchlock, the sportsman is 
armed with a sword, and wears short 
breeches down to the knees. The back- 
ground of the plaque is chased with a 
quatrefoil pattern, which is repeated on 
almost every specimen which has come to 
hight. 

In No. 8 we see three men with morion- 
shaped hats of distinctly European pattern. 
rhe central figure carries a staff termin- 
ating in a crocodile’s head with a fish 
between the jaws (compare Fig. 19). The 
two other figures hold in their hands the 
manillas, to which allusion has already 
been made. These objects possibly pro- 
vided the raw material from which most of 
the plaques were cast. All three men 
wear the loin-cloth, which in the case of 
wealthy people was smothered in muslins 
and fancy cloths until it stood out like a 
hooped petticoat, giving the wearer the 
appearance of a human handbell. Often 
and often must European travellers have 
tonged to give them a good shaking. 
No. 9 shows another man with ring-money. 

No. 10 presents us with another group 
of three figures. The central personage is 
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seated on a kind of stool, and holds an 
axe-like object in his right hand; at each 
side kneels a worshipper or attendant. All 
three wear helmets of a Persian shape, 
while from their upper garments hang 
ornaments resembling human and crocodile 
heads, possibly like No. 6. The kind of 
muffler or collar, reaching to the lower 
lip, of which we have spoken above, seems 
to be built up of beadwork, as, indeed, do 
the jackets and helmets. If are 
coral beads they indicate rank and wealth, 
for coral beads formed an official decor- 
ation, and the imports were very large. 


these 


Bosman tells us that strings of coral were 
given to provincial governors : “‘ that being 
equivalent to the of an order of 
knighthood ” ; and that if a governor lost 
his coral necklace he was a doomed man. 
Burton says that a necklace was equivalent 
to the C.B., and the broad anklets to the 
G.C.B. The King was the fountain of 
honour, and performed the investiture him- 
self. A comical story is told of a Benin 
man executing a pas the 
street after his liege had thus ‘ made 
a gentleman of him.” On the upper 
part of the plaque are two small 
European busts, one holding something 
to his mouth, the other having a manilla 
in his hand. The latter fact suggests the 
connection of the manillas with Europe. 


arms 


seul down 





10. King or God with Attendants; Small Busts 
of European Type above. 
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No. 11 represents the front of a dwelling 
or of a Ju-Ju house. The pillars are 
formed of cast or carved figures super- 
imposed; or possibly of wooden pillars with 
plaques nailed on them. In the centre are 
twosmall cast leopards and what may repre- 
sent two stone axe-heads (compare No. 1). 
On the roof, which looks as if it were made 
of shingles or tiles, rather than the usual 
palm-leaves, is a cast-brass snake fixed 
Just such a snake Van 
Nyendael saw on the King’s Palace at the 


head downwards. 


end of the seventeenth century, probably 
placed there with a religious significance. 
Of the four figures in front of the house, two 
bear the characteristic shield, and two carry 
fans of a type common on the Lower Niger. 

In No. 12 the central figure is interest- 
ing, because he appears to be wearing a 
feather dress—a curious thing in Africa. 
To the front of the are attached 
snakes resembling that in the preceding 


dress 
Illustration. The wearer of this strange 
garb was probably a sort of ‘‘ Lord High 
Executioner,” the bell worn on the breast 
being a badge of the executioner’s grue- 
some office, and used to proclaim a human 


sacrifice. Of the two diminutive figures, 


11. Native Building, probably Part of a Ju-Ju House. 


FROM 


BENIN. 


one is playing an ivory horn, while the other 
has a “‘ gong-gong,” or tongueless bell, the 
exterior of which is tapped witha small bar. 


12. The Lord High Executioner of Benin with Attendants 


No. 13 represents a warrior armed with 
shield and barbed spears, and wearing a 
necklace of beads and teeth, a bell, and 
strange The West 
African has always had a weakness for 
head-dresses and for varied coiffures. 
l'awdry hats of all kinds were early shipped 
from Jéurope, as well as a few of a more 
serviceable kind. The Captain of War, 
who ranked next to the King, was in 1825 
quite happy in the possession of the hat 
affected by the London coalheavers of the 
period. 


a very head-dress. 


The King of Warri must also 
have been an admirer of the chapeau d 
haute forme, for he is said to have worn a 
headpiece three feet high. 

No. 14 shows us two fish, the head of 
cach resting on the other’s tail. The fish 
may be a kind of catfish, venerated by the 
Jakris. Their sacred nature is rendered 
more probable by their reappearance in 
No. 15, where they form the legs of a figure 
which must represent a god, for he is per- 
forming the dangerous feat of swinging 
two leopards by their tails. The superficial 
resemblance of this figure to the serpent- 


legged Abraxas, so commonly engraved on 


Gnostic gems, is obvious; but a connec- 
tion between the two, though conceivable 








can hardly be called probable. The same 
god recurs frequently in ivory and wood 
carvings, and would seem to provide quite 
one of the most popular subjects. 

In Figs. 16 and 17 we see musicians of 
various sorts, probably bandsmen of the 
King or of some high chief. The three 
men in No. 16 are using brass birds, like 
that seen in No. 5, as *‘ gong-gongs” or 
marking time on 
short 


“triangles,” them by 
metal rods. 
The *‘ gong-gong”’ held by the figure in 


No. 17 is of an unusually ornate descrip- 


means of wooden or 


tion, and must be an instrument reserved 
for the greater customs or ceremonies. 


13. Executioner or Warrior with Shield and Spears. 


In No. 18 we have an admirable repre- 
sentation of a palm-tree, possibly the 
Palmyra, or Borassus Flabelliformis. No. 19 
shows a _ favourite design, represent 
saurian fish in his 
and the concluded at 
No. 20 with another figure, of an execu- 
tioner, pointing to a head of European 
type—possibly that of 
prisoner. 

The itself is a representative 
though by no means an exhaustive one. 
But the variety of interesting points is so 
large that it is impossible to draw atten- 
tion to them all without putting an undue 
strain on the patience of the reader. 

And now, perhaps, the question will be 
asked, ‘‘ What is the date of these objects, 
and who made them?” To 


ing a 


mouth, 


holding a 
series is 


some beheaded 


series 
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this we 
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must reply that all such 
until the 
material has been 


questions are 





premature whole available 








subjected to a 
careful compara- 
tive not 
the 
ethnographical 
but also from the 
technical and 
artistic points of 
The effort 
must be made to 
trace the origin 
affinities of 
the costumes and 











study, 








only from 


























view. 














and 

























weapons on the 
one hand, and 
of the artistic 
processes on the 
other. In view of 
the actual disper- 
sion of the Benin 
relics, such a 
study must neces- 


sarily take time. 





14. Two Fish Crossed ; 
a Sacred Symbol. 


But though a categorical answer must 
for the present be postponed, a provisional 
reply may, perhaps, be hazarded. Mr 
H. Ling Roth has pointed out that travel- 
lers have now been all round the Benin 




































































15. Figure typical of Strength— probably representing 
a God of the Benin Worship. 
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country, but no one is known to have 
reported the existence among neighbour- 
ing tribes of anything approximating to 
these castings. The only other objects of 
ancient appearance which can be at all 
compared with them were discovered by 
the late Major Copland Crawford at Warri, 
a place, it may be noted, more accessible 
than Benin from the sea, and one of the 
first towns to receive a Portuguese mission. 

There appears, therefore, to be pre- 
sumptive that what external 
influence there was did not primarily come 


evidence 


16. Musicians, with “*Gong-Gongs.”’ 


from any of the interior parts of Africa, 
but rather from the coast; while the actual 
craftsmen were inhabitants of the kingdom 


of Benin, reproducing processes perhaps 


taught them by 
culture. In 
English habit 


instructors of superior 
spite of the prevailing 
of regarding the negro 
purely from the standpoint of St. James’s 
Hall, we must insist that the African has 
been a worker in metal from a remote 
period, and in this respect at least should 
be taken seriously. Granting, as we 
reasonably may, that metallurgy in some 
form was practised before the arrival of 
the early European voyagers, it does not 
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require a great stretch of the imagination 
to suppose that existing facilities were 
now for the first time turned to full 
account and new 
processes intro- 
duced, while the 
native talent for 
working in metal 
received an 
unprecedented 
stimulus. The 
scanty historical 
material which we 
possess tends to 
show that the 
Portuguese found 
Benin at the 
height of its 
vigour, and in the 
most favourable 
condition for the 
assimilation of 
what they had to 
teach. We shall 
be making no unjustifiable assumption 
if we suppose that while the floruit of 
Benin lasted, the arts, old and new, 
flourished also; and that the decay of 
these arts kept pace with the degenera- 
tion of the kingdom and the increase 
of internal Such a_ theory 
explains the homogeneous nature of the 
plaques, which all look as if they were 
executed 
within the 
limits of a 
single _ bril- 
liant period 
far surpass- 
ing anything 
that preceded 
orfollowedit. 
To compare 
small things 
with great, 
Benin en. 
joyed an art- 
istic Renais- 
sance, of 
which these 


17. Musician with Ornamental 
“Gong-Gong.”’ 


disorders. 


18. Palm-Tree. 


bronzes are the evidence. That Renais- 
sance was due to the influence of a higher 
civilisation, the seat of which is to be found 


a 











in Europe itself, and whose symbol, the 
cross, is to be seen suspended from the 
neck of more than one of the cast figures. 
The general conclusion, therefore, at 
which we 
arrive is that 
none of the 
castings are 
interior to 
thearrival of 
Europeans 
on the West 
African 
coast, while 
some, es- 
pecially the 
smaller objects in brass, may be quite 
modern; and that though some of the ivories 
may be older, this has yet to be proved. 
But though we must suppose the art of 
casting in Benin to have received its chief 
impetus from Europe, we may concede that 
the influences from the interior of Africa, 
especially from the north and north-east, 
may have also had their effect upon its 
details. Amid the extraordinary variety of 
costumes with which that art confronts us, 
we may see a headdress here, a weapon or 
implement 
which 


there, 
remind 
us of various inland 


may 


peoples. Again, 
there are peculi- 


arities in the struc- 
ture of the houses of 
Benin and 
which 


Yoruba 
have sug- 
gested to some an 
ancient connection 
between these coun- 
tries and the Roman 
colonies of North 
Africa. But though 
prepared to give due 
weight to any such 
suggestions if sup- 
ported by solid facts, 
we must protest 
against all 


sensa- 
tional and_ bizarre 
speculations which 


would implicate the 
augustand venerable 
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19. Crocodile Seizing a Fish. 





20. Executioner; Head of European Type in Background. 
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civilisations of the Nile, the Mediterranean, 
in the affairs of a negro kingdom, merely 
to satisfy the popular principle of ommne 
ignotum pro magnifico. 


It is not that we 
need over- 
look the old 
trade-routes 
running 
down from 
Tripoli and 
Morocco, 
with their 
oases and 
their Nijni 
N ovgorods, 
whither all 


manner of brought 


wares 
manner of men. 


are by all 
Nor need we ignore the 
mysterious city of Timbuctoo, and the yet 
more mysterious city of Jenné, with its 
supposed Egyptian architecture and tradi- 
tion. But in spite of all this, a conjecture 
can only raise itself to the rank of a proof 
by bringing the most unimpeachable titles 
with it, and in the present case these have 
still to be produced. 

When suddenly confronted with objects 
like these spoils of Benin, we are certainly 
tempted to provide 
themat all costs with 
some ancient or 
romantic origin. 
But, as a_ recent 
Quarterly Reviewer 
has well said, what 
we want in cases like 
this is not the light- 
winged theorist, but 
the more slowly 
moving student of 
art who has no 
wings, but is strictly 
pedestrian in his 
habits. This is the 
kind of student who 
will be most likely 
to decipher the 
Benin Codex, and 
most ready to admit 
the truth of the 
aphorism — // faut 
avoir beaucoup étudié 
pour savoir peu. 


> TE -LULLABY Co) 
"OF MARY 


ULLABY, ty LITTLE. Son . 

I EAREST AND , DIVINEST ONE. ! 
UC Wii qiutep & LIE FULL 

TAY MOTHER WAKETH 
i Nee LET THE OUIET KINE. 
OME, To NEAR "HAT SLEEP oF Tuite. 

TH x7,HER MANTLE ARM 

Motier Helps THe. CLOSE G& WARM - 


A A my Littitr. Cnilp, 
§ WITHOUT .ARE. GROWING WILD: 
HAT ABLE. SHUTS THEIR ING 
OM THEIR WISTFUL WCRSHIPPING, 
RET NOT, SWEET, HE WINDS To HEAR, 
T Hoy SHALt BRIDLE. THEM, M DEAR; 
HOU RSHALT BID TH. HOLLOW 
Bean THE WANDERING FEF ‘OF THEE 





THE LULLABY OF MARY. 


Psa OF THIS THOU 
kNOWEST YET, 
AM.GlAD THOU D°ST FORGET 
NGELSAG THEIR GOOpLIHEAD 
be N THY MO HERS B°S0M LAID. 
HOU 


A LITTLE WHILE. TWILL BE 

HOU SHALT IOVE.N° S°UL BUT ME, 

MUST SAVE. THE WORLD, ALAS! 
MOTHER LOVE LET PASS. 


Dol ft THEE =WIH MY CRY? 
SM THEE ,SWEET,& LULLABY, 
ULLA, LULLA, LULLABY ! 
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VATICAN AND 


By 





HEN Victor Emmanuel entered 
Rome in 1870 be said to one 


who stood near him in friendship and in 
state: ‘‘This means the downfall of the 


House of Savoy.” 
Italy was intoxicated by the glory of 


her triumph. Victory had greeted her 
arms; the dream of her enthusiasts was 
fulfilled ; the projects of her deliverers 
were realised; the hopes of Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour had come to pass; 
the work begun by Charles Albert was 
completed by his son: Italy was united, 
and she had won for her capital. the 
Eternal City, Rome. The country, or 
the greater part of it, abandoned itself to 
ecstasies of jubilation, and the world 
looked on, in part applauding and wonder- 
ing in part. Outside of Rome and the 
ecclesiastical circles of the Peninsula, it 
was hard to find one person who openly 
mourned this last defeat of the Papal 
claims to temporal sovereignty. Men 
prophesied, and the growing generation 
was taught to believe, that all things great 
and good were to arise in this new Italy ; 
that another long step had been taken in 
human progress, and that on the founda- 
tions of a constitutional monarchy there 
was to be reared a temple of liberty and 
enlightenment which should signify that 
all men might henceforth dwell in peace 
and in content. The Church had been 
divorced from the State ; a new nation had 
arisen from the loins of an ancient race ; 
a complexity of dukedoms, principalities 
and kingdoms, and Papal dominions had 
vanished, and in the place of these was 
reared the picturesque and commanding 
form of United Italy. 


Janvary 1898 


ARTHUR WARREN. 


Our Illustrations are reproduced by the kind permission of Count Primoli. 
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From all parts of the earth there came 
approving messages of congratulation to 
mingle with the cheers of a delighted 
people. But amid the tremendous out- 
burst of adulation one man looked beyond 
the mirage of present triumph, measured 
the risks, weighed the probabilities, and, 
unmoved by the demonstrations of popular 
delight, saw clearly the dangers of the new 
condition. He estimated, whether rightly 
or wrongly time will show, the strength ot 
the powers with which one day his people 
must contend. ‘That man was Victor 
Emmanuel, the head of their armies, the 
Sovereign of the State, the King who had 
guided the popular cause to victory, and 
who personified every hope of the new 
United Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel was not dazzled by the 
visions which so many of his associates 
eagerly and sincerely raised before him ; 
he was not deafened by applause ; his head 
was not turned by success. Though proud 
to enter Rome as a victorious soldier, he 
was reluctant to enter it as a Sovereign. 
And yet there was no alternative. The 
Italian kingdom without Rome for its 
capital and without a Roman palace as a 
residence for its King, would have been 
incomplete — it would have been an 
anomaly. The possession of Rome was 
the logical ending of the argument of 
Italian patriotism. Rome, as the glory of 
the world, must be the crown of Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel left Florence with 
regret. He delayed his departure to the 
very limit of prudence. His own prefer- 
ence might have been to retain the capital 
on the banks of the Arno, but he was 
forced by circumstances to place it on the 
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banks of the Tiber. He was a brave man, 
perhaps a braver has not lived; he was a 
man of imperious will; he was in his way 
a wise man: he combined to a remarkable 
extent the widely different qualities of the 
soldier and the statesman, qualities which, 
in conjunction with the historic oppor- 
tunities in which he played so important a 
part, placed him at the front of affairs in 
war and peace, and made him the embodi- 
ment of the aspirations which the Italian 
people had nurtured for generations. And 
yet, at the very hour of his final triumph, 
when, as King 
of Italy, he 
entered Rome 
to establish 
his capital 
there, he is 
believed to 
have foreseen 
that his vic- 
tory meant the 
downfall of 
the House of 
Savoy. 

He saw that 
the fact 
which signal- 
the vic- 


very 


ised 
tory of thenew 
would 
some day be 
the cause of 
new conten- 
tions, and, 
possibly, the 
cause of de- 
feat. In the strength of the new position 
lay the political weakness of the country. 
Flushed with success, the patriotic parties in 
Italy did not pause to consider that in depriv- 
ing the Church of her temporal possessions 
they did not settle the Papal question ; 
that the facility with which Constitutions 
are written, treaties prepared, and Acts of 
Parliament are passed, though creating a 
political consideration, does not create a 
united people; that the great kingdom 
embracing thirty millions of souls, and 
covering the loveliest and most historic 
region in Europe, must be held together 
by something more than parchment and 


nation 
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political zeal ; and that in the new indus- 
trial contest which was beginning among 
the nations Italy would find it extremely 
difficult to hold her own. 

In the old days the Italians had been 
the leaders of the world; their armies 
were invincible, their commerce was the 
mightiest, their art the noblest (if it 
yielded anything, it yielded only to the 
art of Greece), their civilisation was the 
most remarkable among the ancients, and 
it gave to our modern times our code of 
law. It was natural that enthusiastic men 

should dream, 
twenty-five or 
thirty years 
ago, that in 
the new king- 
dom for which 
they had 
laboured so 
long the best 
of the classic 
glories of Italy 
might be re- 
vived. But they 
have not been 
revived, nor in 
our time are 
they likely to 
be. 

After a vast 
expenditure 
of blood 
and treasure, 
the Italians 
ask them- 
selves what 

profit they have gained by the outlay. 
Italy is all but bankrupt; the “ liberty” 
which she obtained, and which was 
to do so much for herself and for 
humanity, has brought her only an 
enormous burden of taxation, and has 
presented her with an appalling deficit, 
which increases yearly, and to which her 
statesmen see no end. ‘‘God save our 
country!” exclaimed a recent Minister 
of Finance, when he laid his budget 
before the Chamber of Deputies and 
declared ‘that the annual expenditure 
of the Government exceeded its income 
by more than £6,000,000, and that this 
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hapless condition of affairs was 
likely to prevail for years to 
come. The Union of Italy has 
imposed upon her a terrible 
burden of debt. Her political 
alliances have compelled her to 
maintain a mighty military and 
naval ‘force which saps the 
resources of the nation. Be- 
sides, the rest of the world, 
industrially and politically, has 
changed faster than Italy. From 
the business point of view, the 
nation is weak; from the politi- 
cal point of view, she is weaker 
still. Her present position is 
an artificial one. The arma- 
ments in which she seeks pro- 
tection are equally dangerous 
to her, whether she maintain 
them or abolish them. If she 
maintain them, it can only be at 
the risk of bankruptcy. If she 
abolish them, she becomes the 
prey of her armed neighbours, and the 
danger of this position is complicated by 
the weakness which she has created for 
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herself in placing her political capital at 
For, whatever may be the case 
within her own borders, the fact remains 


that beyond them there are 
Catholic powers which would 
not be averse fromthe restor- 
ation of some degree of the 
temporal power of the 
Papacy, and for reasons 
which will presently appear. 
The Papal question was not 
settled by the treaties which 
recognised the Union of 
Italy ; it was only shelved. 
Italy, prostrated by debt, or 
suffering through war, might 
even be compelled to con- 
cede to the Pope some por- 
tion of his old dominions; 
it might easily be on the 
cards that the Pontiff should 
have Rome again. 

Add to the financial strain 
the stress of warlike pre- 
parations and of war itself, 
the fact that Rome is the 
weak point in United Italy, 
and that it must be always 
so while the Union lasts, one 
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must see that the dangers which threaten 
the present political status are by no means 
inconsiderable. And add to this the fact 


that the Church can wait, while dynasties 


A ROW OF 


and parties cannot wait, and the situation 
becomes extremely interesting to all who 
choose to study the history of a great 
movement in the affairs of men. 

Was Victor Emmanuel right? The 
capital of Italy was removed from Florence 
to Rome seven-and-twenty years ago. Is 
the House of Savoy any nearer its downfall, 
or are its fortunes still in the ascendant ? 
Is the dynasty popular or unpopular? Is 
Italy still loyal to the ideas of 1870, or 
will the Pope again rule supreme ‘in 
Rome? These are the questions which 
thoughtful men in the peninsular kingdom 
are asking one another to-day. But they 
are questions which have an interest far 
beyond the borders of Italy. King 
Humbert reigns over thirty millions of 
people ; the Pope reigns over two hundred 
and fifty millions of souls throughout the 
world. 

I do not attempt to answer here the 
questions which have been raised. But, 
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bearing in mind the problems of the hour, 
I will content myself with describing what 
I have seen and learned in Italy, merely 
prefacing what follows with the assurance 
that the information I havc 
obtained has been given me 
not by representatives of one 
party in the State, but by 
representatives of all. 

In common with most others 
outside the Roman faith, I had 
believed until I visited Rome 
that no place in Christendom 
is so anti-Catholic as the 
Eternal City. In English- 
speaking countries this is the 
popular belief, held honestly 
enough, and born, no doubt, 
of a wish that is father to the 
thought and of insufficient in- 
formation. People are brought 
up in this belief as they are 
brought up in any other, and 
they do not question their in- 
heritance very closely. It is 
certainly an interesting, even 
a picturesque notion that of 
all places the most un-Catholic 
city should be the seat of 
the Papacy. The notion does 
not stop even there. It goes on to the 
belief that the most un-Christian city is 
the city in which the greatest and the 
oldest of Christian bodies has its official 
home. It is always so easy and refreshing 
to believe anything that does not make for 
the credit of those who disagree with us! 

Rome is not to be judged as other cities 
are. Its present is as unique as its past is 
wonderful. That among its population of 
430,000 persons there should be consider- 
able difference of opinion is not a remark- 
able fact ; it would be remarkable if Rome 
were the only place in which people de 
not differ. That there are many anti- 
Catholics in Rome is no doubt true, but 
perhaps there are not so many anti- 
Catholics as anti-Christians, and if there 
is any considerable city in Christendom 
in which anti-Christians are not to be 
found, its existence has yet to be called 
to the attention of inquiring minds. It is 
no more extraordinary that within the 
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shadow of St. Peter’s there should be 
found a large number of persons who 
are indifferent or who are opposed to 


the appeal of the Christian religion than 


it is remarkable that within the shadow of 


St. Paul’s men should prate of infidelity, 


nor that within half a mile of the Bank of 


England and plutocratic Lombard Street 
squalid poverty and desperate crime should 
abide as a reproach to Christian Britain. 
Nor is it altogether remarkable that among 
the large body of Catholics in Rome and 
throughout Italy there should be many 


who maintain the temporal sovereignty of 


the Kingasagainst the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope. In Italy as elsewhere there 
are conflicting interests, and men differ 
over points of policy. After all, it must 
be remembered that Rome is a Catholic 
city, and that Italy is distinctly a Catholic 
country; that they were Catholics who 
fought for the Union of Italy, and Catholics 
who entered Rome with Victor Emmanuel ; 
that Humbert, the present 
King, is a Cat.olic, and that 
his Queen is one of the most 
devoted and zealous members 
of the faith. 

For a city which is popularly 
supposed by Anglo-Saxondom 
to be either strenuously anti- 
the 
reverend claims of the Church, 
Rome has presented to me 
many marvellous spectacles. 


clerical or indifferent to 


Among her multitude’ of 
churches I have wandered, 
and I have seen them at 


various hours of the day 
filled with worshipping con- 
gregations. At churches where 
no service was in progress I 
have seen worshippers kneel- 
ing, in groups and singly, 
before their altars and their 
shrines, and at special festi- 
vals I have seen the sacred 
edifices crammed. 

I saw in Rome the celebra- 
tions of two important birthdays—first, the 
birthday of the Pope ; second, the birthday 
of the King. I was particularly fortunate in 


witnessing these events, for at the first I 


saw the Pope borne in state to the Sistine 
Chapel, and in that famous sanctuary sit 
enthroned, and there receive the homage 
of the princes of the Church. On the 
King’s birthday I saw his Majesty review 
12,000 soldiers, and ride at their head 
through the streets of his capital. One 
birthday was celebrated by the rites of 
religion and the arts of peace, the other by 
the splendid panoply of war. 

Two weeks or more before Leo XIII. 
had reached the age of eighty-four he had 
signalised the closing of the year which 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the priesthood by saying 
Mass in St. Peter’s, as he had done at the 
beginning of the jubilee year. On Feb. 18, 
1894, he made another excursion beyond 
the walls of the Vatican. Since the 
Government of Italy was established at 
Rome the Popes have considered them- 
selves prisoners within their palace. Only 
within the Vatican and its gardens, and 
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within the Papal villa and its grounds, 
some miles beyond Rome, does the Govern- 
ment of Italy now recognise the indepen- 
dent sovereignty of the Pope. Within his 
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own palace the Pope is paramount ; outside 
it he is a subject of the King of Italy. But 
he never goes outside. There are passages 
which connect St. Peter’s with the Vatican, 
but since 1879 these passages have been 
closed, except on the few occasions when 
the Pope has appeared before vast and 
delighted throngs. When, on May 13, 
1871, the Italian Government granted to 
the Vatican the Lateran, and the Papal villa 
at Castel Gandolfo the privilege of extra- 
territorialty, it was careful to exclude the 
Cathedral of St. Peter’s from this privilege. 
And yet St. Peter’s and the Vatican adjoin. 
They do not stand merely side by side, but 
they are joined to one another—they belong 
to each other. So, when the Pope, at his 
own jubilee celebrations, passed from the 


doors of the Vatican into the porch of 


St. Peter’s, he passed from his own domain 
into the domain of the King of Italy. 
That 18th of February, 1894, may some 
time prove to have been an historic date 
of much importance in the annals of the 
Church. It was certainly a day of great 
signification. St. Peter’s, the greatest and 


grandest temple in the world, was literally 
packed with humanity. 
so vast, so dense, so closely pressed, that 
there were few among its members who 
did not suffer considerable physical dis- 


The crowd was 


comfort. It is estimated that under the 
superb roof that day at least 60,000 per- 
sons had gathered to congratulate the 
Holy Father. Some estimate the numbers 
of the throng as high as 80,000. The huge 
space inclosed by the circular colonnades 
in front of the cathedral could easily hold 
the population of Rome. It was filled 
that day with Romans and _ strangers. 
Only once before since 1871 had a Pope 
appeared at St. Peter's. The occasion 
was one of vast importance to the faithful, 
and to those who favour the temporal 
claims. When the Pope had finished the 
mass, he descended from the high altar 
which stands over the tomb of St. Peter 
beneath the centre of the dome, and he 
was lifted in the pontifical chair, and 
borne upon the shoulders of his attend- 
ants, and through the long stretches of 
the cathedral, preceded by all the pomp 
which yet remains to the most picturesque 
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court of ourtime. His progress through 
the huge basilica was accompanied by a 
scene of enthusiastic demonstration which 
has probably never been surpassed in 
fervour, and is undoubtedly unequalled in 
modern The vast congregation 
which packed the nave and aisles and 
recesses of the turned from its 
devotions and acclaimed the Pontiff. 
As Leo was lifted upon the shoulders of 
his attendants a tremendous cheer rolled 
through the long-drawn nave of St. Peter’s, 
broke into the transepts and mounted to the 
cross above the dome. Rarely, 1 suppose, 
has so mighty a volume of sound come 
from human throats. The Pope’s slow 
progress through the church lasted for a 
quarter of an hour, and during that time 
the acclamation did not cease. It gaii.ed 
in volume, it grew in intensity; fervour 
passed into excitement, excitement into 
passionate applause. There were many 
who fainted from emotion. The air 
quivered with cheers. It was beaten by 
all the upraised objects which the hands 
of men and women could fling above their 
heads — handkerchiefs, hats, umbrellas, 
parasols were not merely waved, but shaken 
frantically. Not for an instant did the 
cheering cease till the Pope withdrew. 
The people shouted themselves into. 
hoarseness, but still kept up the cry, 
“Viva il Papa! Viva il Papa Re!” 
“Long live the Pope! Long live the 
Pope King!” 

That March z the Pope reached the 
venerable age of eighty-four. He cele- 
brated the event by a Mass in the Sistine 
Chapel. During the ceremony he received 
the homage of the Cardinals. The sight 
was a most imposing one. The time, the 
place, the associations, the beauty of the 
ceremony, and the significance of the 
event lent a strange charm to the scene 
in that wonderful chapel, decorated by the 
paintings of Michael Angelo, an apart- 
ment which, by its art and its history, is- 
one of the most famous in the world. There, 
among a company of ecclesiastic-princes, 
of Monsignori, of Ambassadors to the Papal 
Court, an imposing assemblage interspersed 
with the picturesque uniforms of the Swiss 
guard and the fifteenth-century Spanish 


days. 


church 
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five hundred persons, there being 
no accommodation for a greater 
number. For the day of which 
I speak there had been twelve 
thousand applications for these 
five hundred places. I had some 
reason, therefore, to congratulate 
myself on having unexpectedly 
secured a place from which, 
within the chapel, I surveyed 
the whole of the majestic cere- 
mony. There were two hours 
of tedious waiting, because the 
doors had been opened early to 
prevent a crush and a scramble, 
and when the chapel was filled 
we could hear, far away, rolling 
through the long corridors of 
the Vatican, the faint echoes 
of a distant acclamation. All 
along, from the penetralia of 
the Palace, the passages were 


AFTER A CONFERENCE. lined with crowds of spectators 

who were unable to enter the 

costumes of gentlemen of the Papal Court, chapel. They waited for the coming and 
I saw a pageant which can never fade going of the Pope. When he appeared from 


from my memory—I saw the Pope _ his apartments, borne on the shoulders of 

borne in state to the pontifical throne. his serving men, the crowd cheered, and we 
It was a glorious spring day, 

a day of blue and gold. The 

loveliest skies of Italy flung back 

the yellow sun-rays upon the 

strange inimitable blue of the 

chapel decorations. The sanc- 

tuary, from the high altar to the 

chapel doors, sparkled with 

colour. The Pope in his robes 

of white and gold, the Cardinals 

in their special crimson, the 

diplomats with their epaulettes 

and orders, the guards with their 

curious gear, the crowds of pre- 

lates in their various robes, and 

the few spectators, uniformly 

dressed in black (the women in 

black gowns and black lace 

veils), made up a striking spec- 

tacle, the like of which is never 

seen elsewhere. For such an 

occasion as this, temporary 

tribunes are erected in the 

Sistine Chapel, and invitations 

are extended to not more than A CARDINAL CALLS. 
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could hear the cheers growing louder and 
louder as the procession approached the 
chapel doors, until at last there came a 
roar of welcome, and we knew that the 
venerable hero of the hour had entered 
the famous Sala Regia, just outside the 
chapel doors. Then the doors were flung 
open, and in the distance, above the 
slowly moving corfége, we could see the 
crowned and white-robed Pope. The 
cheering outside ceased as the Pope 
entered the silent and crowded chapel 
and was borne slowly down the centre, 
bestowing the Papal benediction as he 
passed. What a wonderful old man he 
looked! I had for an hour and a half 
an uninterrupted and exceptional oppor- 
tunity to watch him closely as he came 
and went and as he sat enthroned. There 
is no pageant in the world so impressive 
as the Papal pageant, shorn though it is, 
during recent years, of much of its pomp 
and splendour. In the first place, there 
is no other pageant in the world which 
means what this does, which even suggests 
any such associations ; and in the second 
place, there is no other pageant so pictur- 
esque. The ceremonies of the royal 
Courts of Europe are dullness by com- 
parison, and in these democratic days it 
would be impossible to revive the regal 
pomp of old times. But at the Vatican 
the Papal pomp of old times continues 
both in spirit and in fact, though its 
degree is lessened by the presence of the 
Italian Government at Rome. 

The Pope looked weirdly frail and pale. 
His appearance had no suggestion of 
physical strength, but it impressed one 
deeply with its spiritual and mental power. 
Not a kindlier face was ever borne above 
human shoulders, nor a strongerone. With 
all the gentleness and graciousness which 
the world has learned to admire in the 
present Pope, there is also a tremendous 
determination. When this old man, now 
eighty-seven, closes his lips, he looks as 
if no power on earth could make him open 
them again. He has wonderful luminous 
brown eyes, which remind you of the eyes 
of the saints and ascetics of medizval art, 
and he has a jaw which suggests the 
determination of a Czsar. 
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It was certainly a memorable experience 
to have been presentat a ceremony at which 
this great old man was giving thanks for 
his long life. That morning he was eighty- 
four years of age. It was certainly a very 
impressive experience, for, whatever may 
have been the religious, or non-religious, 
views of a spectator, the fact remained 
that this kingly old man on the great white 
throne of the Sistine Chapel is, after all, 
the most important personage on earth ; 
that he wields a power wider than that of 
apy King, or President, or Parliament, and 
that his word is capable of exerting a 
greater influence than the word of any 
other human being. Historically, too, and 
religiously, of course, the man, the place, 
and the spectacle possessed for the on- 
looker an enormous interest, though 
-he onlooker were Protestant, Agnostic, 
Mohammedan, or Buddhist. The music of 
the Papal choir lent to the occasion an 
almost miraculous charm. It was the most 
beautiful and stirring service of song that 
can be imagined, and I doubt if any spirit 
there‘that day were untouched by its extra- 
ordinary beauty. Nothing could have 
exceeded the reverential interest shown 
both by the ecclesiastics and the iay 
spectators. Whatever may be the views 
of an individual, it is impossible to remain 
callous and unmoved in the presence of a 
man, of great and noble character, who is 
regarded by two hundred and fifty millions 
of people throughout the world as the 
Vicegerent of God. 

King Humbert’s birthday celebration 
came twelve days after that of the Pope. 
Oddly enough, the King’s birthday falls 
on the same day as that of his father, the 
heroic Victor Emmanuel. Then there is 
a chance for the people to honour the 
memory of the father and acclaim the 
presence of the son at a single ceremony. 
On that March day I mention, there was 
the additional opportunity to offset the 
enthusiasm which had been shown for the 
Pope eleven days earlier (and also on 
Feb. 18) with a glorious ovation to the 
King; but that opportunity was not seized, 
the enthusiasm was lacking. There was a 
superb review of troops in the Piazza 
Independenza. The King proceeded from 
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the Quirinal to the reviewing ground, 
attended by a magnificent staff of Italian 
and foreign officers; the Queen attended 
in her carriage, from which she witnessed 
the military 
show. The 
review was a 
splendid af- 
fair. It was 
a credit to 
the Italian 
army and to 
the Italian 
people. I 
believe that 
no other 
military 
nation, with 
the excep- 
tion of Ger- 
many, . could 
have made 
so. splendid 
a showing 
with an equal 
number of 
men. The 
infantry, ar- 
tillery, and 
cavalry were 
lithe and splendid fellows, perfectly drilled, 
and looking, all of them, like fighters. The 
Italians are capital fighters. There are none 
better on the Continent ; and even if they 
find it very hard work to pay for their army, 
or even impossible to pay for it, they have a 
pride in the force, and it is a pride that is 
justifiable. Probably there is no finer body 
of soldiers in Europe than the Bersagliert, 
the plucky troops, with heavy feather plumes, 
who always march at the double-quick, 
and who dashed by on the morning of the 
review amid the applause of the sightseers. 
Nor is there a better soldier than the 
Alpinist, whose quaint Tyrolese hat, with 
a raven’s feather stuck in the ribbon, is as 
odd a military headgear as ingenuity can 
provide. There are no hardier battalions 
in Europe, none better trained for cam- 
paigning, none capable of enduring 
greater hardships. Whenever they appear 
on parade they are always greeted warmly 
by the populace, which regards them as not 
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only among the most reliable defenders of 
the country, but also as among the best and 
most popularspecimens of Italian manhood. 

Of all the Sovereigns in Europe, King 


Humbert is 
the best sol- 
dier. He 
won his spurs 
and suffered 
his baptism 
of fire long 
ago, and no 
one needs to 
be told how 
brave he is, 
how well ac- 
customed to 
the hard- 
ships of the 
field, nor 
how well 
qualified he 
is to com- 
mand armed 
men. He 
looks the 
part of a 
military 
King. He is 
the sort of 
man to inspire confidence and courage 
in an army. He is fond of soldiering, 
much more fond of it than he is of the 
comparatively tame part of constitutional 
monarch which he has been called upon 
to play. He is just the figure calculated 
to rouse the admiration of the people and 
the army whenever he appears, riding on 
his great charger, at the head of his staff. 
He has been a popular King, too, from 
the very start, as he was a popular Crown 
Prince. Italy has looked upon him as a 
soldier capable of maintaining, or, if neec 
be, reviving the military glory which 
Victor Emmanuel won, and this faith was 
proved by Humbert’s deeds on the field 
before the days of his kingship. It is 
known all over Italy that King Humbert 
is as brave a man as our time has produced, 
that he is absolutely ignorant of fear. That 
kind of King must fill the eye and mind of a 
nation, so faras the eye and mind of a nation 
are concerned with the nation’s defence. 
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As for the Queen, nothing can exceed 
her popularity. and 
winning and kind, and a very queenly 
figure. But on that when the 
King’s birthday was celebrated with a 
grand review, the King, riding from the 
Quirinal to the Piazza Independenza and 
back again at the head of his staff, and in 
the most regal state, and the Queen, 
cheerfully smiling as ever, and driving in 
her open carriage, were greeted coolly by 
the crowd. 


She is gracious 


day, 


The crowds were not great at any time. 


I noticed that at one corner where the 
the King turned there were people going 
and coming through the neighbouring 
streets without pausing to take a minute’s 
glance at the passing show. There was a 
good deal of hand-clapping all along the 
route, there was plenty of hat-raising 
when the King passed, there was abundant 
courtesy and respect, but there was abso- 
lutely no en- 
thusiasm. 

It has 
been the 
custom of 
the Roman 
populace to 
follow the 
King to the 
Quirinal on 
his birthday, 
and after the 
review, by 
dint of an 
enthusiastic 
demonstra- 
tion, to in- 
duce him to 
appear with 
the Queen 
on the little 
balcony 
above the 
principal en- 
trance of the 
palace. 
Always on this occasion the large square, 
from which you gain so fine a view of 
Rome, has been crammed from end to 
end and side to side by cheering people ; 
and the King and Queen, in response to 
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the acclamations, have been repeatedly 
summoned to the balcony to receive the 
hearty cheers of their lieges. 


four 


Three or 
the 
balcony after the review have been con- 


consecutive appearances on 
sidered by the loyal Italians as the irre- 
ducible minimum. Five or six hours have 
usually been necessary before the throng 
would disperse and the Piazza del Quiri- 
nale be left again to its quiet. But on 
the King’s birthday, three years ago, I 
went direct to the Quirinal after the 
review, wishing to witness the loyal de- 
monstration of had heard so 
much. There were many people in the 


which I 


square, but the crowd was not great, and 
it was not excited ; it was not enthusiastic. 
It seemed chiefly to be made up of people 
Italians and strangers) who had come, as 
I had come, to see what others were going 
to do. I thought at first that the demon- 
stration had taken place, and that the 
crowd had 
broken up; 
but on being 
informed 
that this was 
not the case, 
I waited. 
There 
cheering, but 
not 
particularly 
hearty, 


was 
it was 


and 
not 
general. It 
came from 
groups scat- 
tered here 
and there 
among the 


it was 


crowd. By 
and by, after 
the King had 
dismissed 
his staff of 
foreign at- 
tachés, he 
appeared on the balcony with the Queen and 
bowed two or three times. The royal pair 
then withdrew into the palace, and did not 
appear again. Nor did the crowd wait long 
enough to ask them to appear again. It 
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immediately dissolved without another 
cheer. “Ah!” said a friend of mine, 
who has long been familiar with the ways 
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“they called him only once, 
and I never saw him bow so low!” 

After that a grand demonstraticn was 
announced for the evening in honour of 
the King. 
assemble before the Quirinal. 


of Rome; 


The people of Rome were to 
But the 
demonstration did not take place. I went 
to the Quirinal and asked an inspector 
of police in charge there the reason for 
the sudden change of plan. ‘‘Oh,” he 
replied, ‘‘the demonstration been 
abandoned owing to the sudden illness of 


has 


its promoter.” 
If any reply could have been more in- 


judicious, it would have been impossible 
even for an Italian to have devised it. It 
was the plain confession of what I had 
suspected—a spasmodic attempt, after the 
morning’s failure, to make a demonstra- 


tion in the King’s behalf. Not that the 
King had anything to do with it; in all 
probability he knew nothing about it. 
But some member of the Government had 
a hand in the affair, and it may be just 
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as well to leave his identity unsurmised. 
To make a long story short, the public 
had not responded to the invitation, and 
the Piazza del Quirinale re- 
mained empty throughout the 
evening. Alas for the futility 
of explanations! 

It had been announced in 
the papers that on the evening 
of the King’s birthday there 
would be a grand illumina- 
tion of Rome. The illumina- 
tion was conspicuous for its 
darkness, or it would have 
been so were not Rome, in 
its principal thoroughfares, 
almost the best-lighted city 
in Europe or the world. On 
some buildings there was an 
unusual expenditure of gas, 
over some shops there hung a 
few coloured lanterns, over 
Government offices there were 
any number of Venetian lamps, 
in some private windows a 
few illusory candles burned. 
That was all! The illumina- 
tion was as conspicuous a 
failure as the ‘“‘ demonstration” 
which somebody had proposed when it had 
been seen how coolly the King was received 
on the morning of his birthday. 

I watched closely enough for any sign 
of disloyalty to the King. It was clear, 
though, that if there was no enthusiasm, 
neither was there disloyalty. There was 
no evidence of any disrespect, but there 
was coldness, indifference. The people 
were not in a mood to be wheedled by 
pomp; they were not particularly inter- 
ested in the splendid military display. 
They-said to themselves—“‘ This is all very 
fine, but it costs too much.” They had 
the air of a patriotic people who had 
been hit very hard in their pockets, and 
who were asking themselves what they are 
getting in return for their bill of expense. 
They are not disloyal to the King, they 
like him; they have no grievance against 
the Queen, they are fond of her; but the 
King and Queen personify the experiment 
in government for which Italy liberally 
poured forth her blood and her treasure, 
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and that experiment has not been attended 
with the success that was hoped from it. 
Nothing that I have seen in Italy, no 
evidence that I have seen anywhere of 
movements among men, interested me so 
deeply as the contrast between the recep- 
tion of the Pope on his birthday and the 
reception of the King on his. 
in this contrast find a sign of the times ? 
There are in Rome two seats of sovereign 
authority—the Vatican, or the palace of 
the Pope; the Quirinal, or the palace of 
the King. Twenty-seven years ago both 
palaces were Papal, and to-day the Papal 
inscriptions remain over the doors of the 
Quirinal. You them on the 
tower in the courtyard; you see the Papal 
insignia in the state apartments; the 
reminders of the Popedom confront at 
every turn the representatives of the 
The Quirinal was, until 1870, 


Does one 


see cle »ck- 


monarchy. 
the summer palace of the Popes, although 
for several years before that time it had not 


been much used by Pius IX. 
Before the Government 
seized the property and 
established there the resid- 
the King, the Pope 
had caused the Quirinal to 
be stripped of its treasures, 
so that there remain from 
the Popedom’s occupancy 
only the decorations upon 
the walls and 
These have remained un- 
touched. 

Humbert may or may not 
believe that he is King by 
divine right. It is hardly 
probable that he does be- 
lieve it. 


c 


ence Ci 


ceilings. 


-He has been re- 
minded often enough that 
the House of Savoy came 
to the throne of Italy on 
the crest of a series of revo- 
lutions, in which his father 
Victor Emmanuel had won 
enormous popularity. Victor 
Emmanuel was a splendid 
soldier anda capable statesman. The men 
by whose name the Italian patriots conjure— 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and the rest—did not 
lead the Italian revolt because they wished to 


present the House of Savoy with the throne 
of Italy. Victor Emmanuel knew that well 
enough, and his son, the present King, 
knows it. The 
on the aspirations of the people. 
the result of a 
of political accidents. _Humbert’s 
the Prince of Naples, bears the name 
of his illustrious grandfather —he is 
called Victor Emmanuel. He is twenty- 
eight years but as yet he is 
an uncertain quantity in the political 
calculations. He is adored by his mother, 


revolution was founded 
The 
chain 
son, 


monarchy was 


of age, 


and she is a brilliant, a beautiful, and a 
good woman; but he has not yet given a 
reason why he should be adored by the 
people. His marriage rather more than 
a year ago to the beautifui Princess Helen 
of Montenegro was, however, distinctly 
popular. He is an officer in the army, 
and an accomplished horseman. His 
position prevents him from taking a hand in 
the political game, and there is hardly any- 
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thing for him to do except to be ornamental. 
He has not yet become a counter in the play. 

There is to-day in Italy a magnificent 
opportunity for a great man who is also a 
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great patriot. King Humbert is a patriot, 


but he is not a great statesman. For state- 
craft he has neither the inclination nor the 
They seem to think in Italy that 


genius. 
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in danger from an armed foe, he would ask 
no better fortune than to fight for her. He 
would be in the front of the fray, and he 
would give his life without fear and with- 
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he might have done more than he has to 
extricate the country from the lamentable 
maze of complications in which it finds 
itself. Perhaps they forget that, after all, 
King Humbert is a constitutional, not an 
absolute monarch, that his are 
limited, and that his duty is to reign, not 
govern, On the other hand, they know 
that Victor Emmanuel was also a consti- 
tutional King, but that in spite of the 
limitations thereby imposed upon him, 
he directed affairs, Victor Emmanuel had 
a masterful will. He had what we like to 
call ‘‘backbone.” He partly placed himself, 
and he was partly. thrust, to the head- 
ship of the State. As he had absolutely 
led the country on the battlefield, so he 
undertook to lead it in legislation and 
diplomacy. He succeeded. He was a 
man of indomitable energy. His public 
principles were high, and he gave himself 
absolutely to what he conceived to be 
his duty. Humbert, though a strong 
soldier, is not a strong King. Were Italy 


powers 


out regret. I am told by men who know 
him, and who are attached to his cause, 
that he would give up his kingship with- 
out regret if he could do so honourably, 
and if the deed would benefit his country. 
He would rather be a General in his own 
army than the Sovereign of the State. 
What he cares for most are his army, his 
horses, and the pleasures of the chase. 

No one at the Quirinal is unconscious 
of the development of the democratic 
spirit in Europe, and it is no secret that 
there has been much uneasiness among 
what may be called the King’s party during 
recent years. 

If the Quirinal represents any policy it 
is the policy of holding on- But the 
Quirinal represents many others besides 
the King. There are many whose for- 
tunes would fall with the fall of the 
House of Savoy. They represent a party 
which is not without influence in the 
State. Moreover, the relations between 
the Quirinal and the military power of 
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Germany are friendly, and the party of the 
King not unnaturally looks to Germany 
for support in the event of an Italian 
uprising. Whatever may be the King’s 
personal views, his hands are bound to be 
forced some day, as Victor Emmanuel’s 
were forced when he came to Rome. 
Without the House of Savoy there 
could be no King in Italy. Should 
that House fall there is none other 
from which the Italians would care 
to choose a Sovereign. Nor, should this 
experiment in monarchy prove to be a 
failure in the end, so far as the best 
interests of the country are concerned, is 
it likely that the Italian people would care 
to make another trial with a crown. What 
then ? Will they try again for the republic 
of which they dreamed forty or fifty years 
ago? They are tired of military despotism, 
even if it is cloaked under the form of a 
constitutional monarchy. They have no 
quarrel with the King: their quarrel is with 
the condition of affairs. Would a republic 
help them? France is a republic, and yet 
she has to bear the military burden. 

The conditions of Europe must be 
greatly changed before Italy can be greatly 
helped. What has Italy gained from the 
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monarchy, except aid in overthrowing the 
temporal power of the Papacy? Even 
that gain may have been overestimated. 
It is difficult to see that the condition of 
the people is much better than it was a 
quarter of a century ago. Throughout Italy, 
from the heel of the boot to the shores of 
the northern lakes, the peasants are restless 
under the increasing burden of taxation ; 
municipal treasuries are empty; the 
national credit is shaken ; there is arising 
a censorship of the Press. It is not 
impossible that there may be a general 
uprising. In that case what side will be 
taken by the army? For the army is 
composed of the sons of the people. Is it 
within the power of a conscription to take 
young men from their homes and compel 
them to shoot their fathers and brothers 
when the latter rise and demand a freer 
government? Can the present régime in 
Italy, whether it be led by the King or 
whether it be led by the Parliament, per- 
suade the army to march upon the people 
in case of a revolt? If not, the allies 
must be called in, and the last state of 
Italy will be worse than the first. Mean- 
while the Vatican is silent, but it does 
not sleep. 


THE POPE’S STATE CARRIAGE. 
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THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 


T nightfall Allen o’ the Dale had said 
that he would live for yet one more 
night and sleep; for in sleep a man may 
forget all his trouble, or if evil dreams 
beset him, at least the trouble is new. So 
he made his bed of the bracken under a 
giant oak, and there he slept. At early 
dawn a great cavalcade of deer, drawing 
nigh to him, suddenly tossed their heads 
and sped away into the deep of the forest. 
Then he awoke. 

He had dreamed that he walked once 
more in the pleasaunce with Eve, and that 
once more the world was full of love and 
laughter. He awoke to the heart-break 
and the longing to be dead. The coil of 
rope that he had brought with him lay by 
his side. 

Soon enough all was ready. 
dangled from the bough of the tree, 
hideous in the pure morning sunlight. 
Allen o’ the Dale stood bare - headed, 
looking up into the sky. 


The noose 
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At that moment a fat thrush came for- 
ward on a spray and burst into song. 
‘“*When the bird flies,” said Allen, ‘‘ then 
I will do it.” The thrush went on singing 
and singing, and swaying on the spray. 
And as it sang a voice called loudly, 
““Hold! Halt!” and Allen o’ the Dale 
felt a hand on his shoulder. 

““An ugly death,” said the new-comer, 
“for so fair a morning and so stout a 
fellow. ‘There be many that would bring 
me to it; but, certes, never would I my- 
self put a good oak to so foul a use.” 

His speech and his coat of Kendal 
green gave token enough who the speaker 
was. 

** Robin Hood,” said Allen o’ the Dale, 
“IT carry no money with me that might be 
your spoil. If you will, take instead my 
life. If not, I pray you withdraw and leave 
me to my purpose. For me, though the 
death be ugly enough, this morning must 
end all.” 
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‘“‘There is a day to loot and a day to 
lavish, a day to take life and a day to save 
it. I would save yours, stranger, if I 
could. Why must this morning end 
all 2” " 

“My story is brief enough: I am a 
knight’s younger son, and her parents 
have taken from me my true love and 
given her to an old Baron that has wealth 
and lands. And since to-morrow is their 
wedding-day, I must needs die soon.” 

** What name do you bear?” 

**T am called Allen o’ the Dale.” 

“Then, Allen o’ the Dale, if your true 
love be true indeed, and it is under com- 
pulsion that she is brought to this marriage, 
were it not better to die, if need be, fight- 
ing for her freedom than by this dog’s 
death ?” 

‘‘ Assuredly she is under compulsion, 
for the Baron de Troilys holds her, as it 
were, a prisoner in his castle. The moat 
is deep and wide, and so strong is the 
castle that an army with engines would 
scarce carry it. What help is it if I die 


by an arrow from a man-at-arms upon the 


battlements ? For then would Eve know 
that I was dead, and to her present sorrow 
yet another would be added.” 

“The Baron de Troilys? I should 
know somewhat of the old dotard, for on 
the night of the last new moon some of 
my merry men fell in with him and took a 
heavy purse. As for his castle, I have no 
army nor engines of assault. But there 
are fifty good fellows that call me master, 
and where mangonel and arbalast would 
fail, cunning may yet win an entrance.” 

‘“* What scheme have you ?” asked Allen 
o’ the Dale eagerly. 

“* None as yet, but we are not yet at the 
castle. Come now, first to breakfast and 
then to a lady’s rescue. If we fail, the 
noose will still be waiting for you, and if 
we win——” 

‘Enough, enough!” cried Allen o’ the 
Dale. ‘‘Too readily have I yielded to 
black despair, having none to help or 
counsel me. If we win, then may I one 
day have the chance to show my gratitude. 
I follow you ; order and I obey.” 

“First, then, take down that rope. 
’Tis seven times longer than is needed to 
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hang a man, and, methinks, just long 
enough to save a woman.” 

“What mean you ?” 

“That its length is as the height of the 
castle wall.” 

*% % cs * 

At breakfast there was scarce a score of 
Robin’s men gathered together; for some 
had gone forth to bring in venison, and 
some to fish the King’s river. 

‘* Shall we await the rest ?” 
o’ the Dale. 

“Nay,” said Robin. ‘In this emprise 
fifty were too few for force, and not few 
enough for cunning. I shall need one 
that has slept a night in the castle, and 
slept with one eye open. That is none 
other than the worthy Friar that blessed 
our fare just now.” 

* Aye,” said Friar Tuck, “‘I enjoyed the 
hospitality of our Baron de Troilys for but 
one night. Yet know I the ways of his 
castle better than the marks on my right 
hand, and that though I had meant to 
learn no more than on what day he would 
go hawking to the river, since there were 
some who were anxious to meet with him 
as he returned.” ; 

“Meet him they did,” said Robin, “ on 
the night of the last new moon. And 
further, I shall need one that can shoot 
far and fast and true, and whom could I 
find better than Little John ?” 

“Ready, master,” said the giant. 

“One must have charge both of our 
cavalry and of our navy, and to that | 
appoint Allen o’ the Dale.” 

“*T, too, am ready, though I scarce can 
guess your intent.” 

“That shall appear shortly. And for 
myself I reserve the lightest part of all, 
which is no more than to promise the 
Baron a melody upon the harp and then 
to break my word.” 

“ Surely,” said Allen o’ the Dale, “there 
is risk in that—to break your promise to 
the Baron ?” 

“‘ Marry!” laughed Robin Hood, ‘‘there 
would be more risk if I kept such a 
promise. For such is my skill with the 
harp, that at the first taste of it the mildest 
man in Christendom would set his dogs 
on me. Nay, Allen o’ the Dale, it is as a 


asked Allen 
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wandering minstrel that I must enter the 
Baron’s hall, but I know not how to make 
music, though I love well to hear it.” 

“They learn nought that ask you 
questions, master,” said Friar Tuck. ‘‘ But 
come, is it not time that we were on our 
road? Such modest folk as we mislike 
the public highway, and ‘tis a three hours’ 
journey to the castle if we walk by the 
forest track.” 

‘“‘ Aye,” replied Robin, ‘‘do you and 
Little John get ready our gear. If our 
store will spare two horses and a purse 
with a creditable lining to it, that were all 
the better, that when we have brought this 
fair lady beyond the castle she and her 
lover may have the wherewithal to reach a 
place of refuge.” 

Soon they were on the way. Little 
John and Allen o’ the Dale went first, 
leading the two horses. The Friar and 
Robin Hood followed, in earnest con- 
versation. Robin had questions to ask of 
the internal arrangement of the castle. 
Though he had already a rough sketch of 
his plan in his mind, there were certain 
He 


blanks that needed to be filled up. 
had filled them all but one by the time of 
their arrival. 


The castle of the Baron de Troilys 
stood on a low hill. It was old and of 
the simplest construction, the curtain-wall 
with its towers and the broad moat con- 
stituting its defences. The only entrance 
and the drawbridge were. on the north 
side. On this side the country was open, 
and the road led through fields of barley. 
It was a time of peace and festivity, and 
the drawbridge was down. The news of 
the Baron’s marriage had spread through 
the country-side, and already there was a 
gathering in front of the drawbridge. 
Here and there a tent had been pitched ; 
minstrels and tumblers, jugglers and 
beggars, dancers and clowns, had assem- 
bled to wait for the morrow, when there 
should be crumbs for them from the rich 
man’s table, when money would be 
scattered, and casks of strong ale broached 

The south side of the castle presented 
a very different aspect. Here the dense 
forest clothed the hill and reached within 
a stone’s-throw of the moat. This side was 
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deserted, and though from the towers on 
the castle wall it had been possible to 
observe all that was done on the narrcw 
strip betwixt the dark cover of the forest 
and the moat, yet (as Robin had shrewdly 
guessed) in this hour of peace and festival 
no watch was kept save by the warder at 
the great gate on the far side. It was 
on the south side that Robin and his men 
approached, and halted by a stack of hewn 
timber at the edge of the forest. Here they 
tethered their horses and flung themselves 
down to rest awhile. The worthy Friar 
had not omitted to bring with him a flask 
of good wine and a drinking-horn; and 
as the wine went round Robin surveyed 
the stack of timber with satisfaction. 

‘“‘Of a truth,” said he, ‘‘my Lord the 
Baron stores his logs in the most con- 
venient places.” 

Quickly and stealthily the four men 
bore one of the logs to the edge of the 
moat, and without the least sound or 
splashing, placed it in the water ; a second 
log was brought and roped on to the first, 
and so on until a rough but serviceable 
raft lay floating under the bushes by the 
water-side. 

And now, since the hour had come for 
action, Robin unfolded all his plan, with 
that one little blank in it. ‘‘ That,” said 
he, ‘‘I leave to the spur of instant neces- 
sity, and trust my wits shall answer to it.” 

“There be many links,” said Friar 
Tuck, ‘‘and when one link breaks the 
chain breaks.” 

“ Remembering that,” replied Robin 
Hood, “and that you yourself are one of 
the links, see that you fail not. And what 
think you, Little John ?” 

“That, as ever, master, you keep for 
yourself the prettiest of the fighting. I 
would change places with you.” 

‘That may hardly be, my friend. The 
Baron has too good cause to remember 
your face; me, he has not seen before. 
Does hope return, Allen o’ the Dale ?” 

“Aye, I am all hope. Would that I 
had also the words of my thankfulness. 
You risk your life for me, whom before 
this morning you had never known.” 

“What profits a word? Give me the 
ring that you wear on your right hand, for 












so shall your lady know that I come from 
you, and I shall have a remembrance of 
you until you claim it of me again.” 

Allen o’ the Dale drew the ring from his 
finger and gave it to Robin. While he 
had been talking, Robin Hood had been 
busy upon an occupation that was some- 
what strange in a wandering minstrel—he 
had removed all the strings from his harp, 
leaving only the bare framework. 

A few minutes later a Friar, with bended 
head, crossed the drawbridge and knocked 
at the great gate. Through the wicket he 
told the warder that he was fain to rest 
for an hour within the chapel, and there 
pray for the happiness of the Baron de 
Troilys. He was admitted at once. He 
made his way across the courtyard, and 
passed through -the myrtle-trees at the 
entrance to the chapel. This~ chapel 
adjoined the south wall. The Friar, it is 
to be feared, spent but little time in prayer. 
He drew from under his robe a stout coil 
of rope, and made knots in it at regular 
intervals. Then he found that secret 
narrow stair which led from the chapel to 
the top of the south wall. Up the stair 
he went, and at the top made one end of 
his rope fast. Then a curlew called—or 
was it the Friar who mocked the cry of the 
bird ? The cry seemed to serve as a signal, 
for from under those bushes at the far side 
of the moat a raft was pushed forth, and 
crossing, stayed beneath the wall. ‘Friar 
Tuck flung down the other end of the 
rope, and Allen o’ the Dale, on the raft 
under the wall, caught it and held it 
fast. Then once more that curlew’s 
note was heard, and the Friar went back 
into the chapel again, and seating him- 
self by the door, watched the blossoming 
myrtles. 

In the meantime the castle had received 
another visitor. It was only a mad min- 
strel, who would not hear the warder’s 
friendly warning that there were already 
more minstrels in the hall than the Baron 
would hear or recompense. This madman 
said that he would play upon a harp with 
no strings—and certainly there were none 
in the harp which he carried ; also that he 
would take no money nor a cup of wine, 
nor so much as a tranchoir of bread. 
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Here were, indeed, wonders, and the 
Baron loved wonders, and for that reason 
Robin was brought into the crowded hall. 
The reek of meat and wine was heavy in 
the air. The Baron, an old man some- 
what small and shrunken, dipped his 
fingers in the proffered bow] of water and 
dried them on the napkin. His short- 
sighted eyes stared suspiciously at Robin, 
as Robin made his reverence. 

“Tell me, fellow,” said the Baron, 
“‘which is the greater wonder—that a 
man should play upon a harp with no 
strings, or that he should ask no guerdon 
for his service ?” 

‘“*These be not wonders, that I should 
make music upon a harp that has no 
strings, or that I should ask of you no 
reward. The wonder is this, that if any 
pair on the eve of their marriage shall 
listen to that music, then are their happi- 
ness and their mutual, faithful love assured 
until death shall part them.” 

“An old wife’s tale,” said the Baron. 
** No matter—for the sake of the pastime 
let us hear your music.” 

“*Good, my Lord. Yet must that be as 
the spirit of the harp directs.” Robin 
bent low over his harp, as though he 
listened to some voice unheard by the rest 
that were in the hall. ‘‘ The spirit of the 
harp requires two things,” said Robin 
Hood. 

“‘ Speak, and they shall be done.” Why 
not humour this mad minstrel? If he 
had no magic power, he could do no 


harm. And if he had, it were ill to 
offend him! Mutual love? And Eve 
was colder than a thousand winters. Cer- 


tainly he would hear this minstrel. 

‘**First,” said Robin, “three maidens, 
beautiful and of noble birth, must in turn 
place one hand upon the harp.” 

In a the Baron gave his 
orders, and three maidens approached the 
minstrel. Robin’s hand was already on 
the harp, and on it showed clearly the ring 
of Allen o’ the Dale. 

The first was a laughing, saucy girl of 
scarce eighteen. As she placed her hand 
on the harp, Robin said in a loud and 
solemn voice 

“ Do as you are bid, and trust the Friar.” 


low voice 
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“A madman! A madman!” she 
screamed, and went back to her place. 

The second was a proud and stately 
lady. She also put her hand on the harp, 
and in a loud voice Robin repeated his 
injunction. The proud lady took no 
notice of him. She yawned and passed on. 

The third was very young and _ beau- 
tiful. Her cheeks were pale, and her lips 
scarlet, and her eyes a dark blaze; and 
under the eyes were the marks of sleep- 
less nights. When she saw the ring of 
Allen o’ the Dale, she started. Robin 
raised his hand slightly as. in warning. 
Looking earnestly in her eyes, he repeated 
the words: ‘“‘ Do as you are bid, and trust 
the Friar.” For a moment she paused as 
if dazed. Then, as she touched the harp, 
she nodded and let Robin read in her eyes 
that she understood. 

“‘Tell me,” said the Baron, “has thy 
harp enough of cunning. to say which of 
these three noble ladies shall be my bride 
to-morrow ?” 

“* Aye, verily. The first shall be a bride 
when she will, and the second shall never 
be a bride at all, but the third shall be a 
bride to-morrow.” 

“Come, then. What is 
thing your harp requires ?” 

‘“‘A sprig of the myrtle that grows before 
the door of the chapel, plucked by the 
hands of your bride and brought by her to 
the harp.” 

“Once more must noble ladies do the 
bidding of a wandering mountebank ?” 
grumbled the Baron. 

“Nay,” said Robin, ‘’tis the spirit of 
the harp that orders it, not I.” 

‘*] pray you,” said Eve to the Baron, “‘ to 
let me fetch for him the myrtle. So great 
is my longing to hear this magic music!” 

“‘*T were discourteous to refuse you the 
first thing that you have asked of me. So 
be it then.” 

And Eve passed alone down the length 
of the crowded hall and out into the 
courtyard, into the light of the waning 
day. Who was this that wore the ring of 
Allen o’ the Dale, and told her to do as she 
was bid and trust the Friar? She wondered 
still, but the sight of that ring gave her 
confidence and courage. And there was 


the second 
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that in the eyes of the strange minstrel 
that made her sure she need fear from him 
no double dealing. 

Even as she paused to pluck a sprig of 
the myrtle, a figure came forth from the 
dark entry of the chapel and touched her 
hand, and a low voice said, ‘‘ Trust the 
Friar.” 

““Aye, good 
breathlessly. 

** Follow me then.” 

She followed through the dark chapel to 
that secret stair. 

“‘Whither go we?” 
ascended. 

“To the top of the outer wall, and 
thence swings a rope down which you 
must climb.” 

‘**Into the moat ?” she said, trembling. 

** On to the raft that floats on the moat, 
where Allen o’ the Dale 


father,” she whispered 


she asked as she 


awaits you. 
Come, have courage, fair lady.” 
“I have no longer any fear. Tell me, 


who was the minstrel and how shall he 
escape when I return not ?” 

** He is called Robin Hood, and I know 
not how he will escape, nor does he yet 
know it himself; but methinks he will know 
when the moment of necessity is upon him.” 

**God have him in His keeping!” she 
said fervently. ‘‘ Every night, so long as 
I live, shall I pray for him.” 

Friar Tuck spoke a few words of Latin ; 
Eve could not understand them. By now 
they were on the outer wall, and the dark 
water spread in solemnity below them. 
Up from the floating raft Eve heard her 
name called, and recognised her lover’s 
voice, and answered. Then she 
again to the Friar. 

“‘There are two horses tethered on the 
further bank.” 

“You and your lover shall ride them.” 

“But look, there is a man of giant 
stature who stands beside them, with bow 
bent, and the arrow on the string aimed 
towards us.” 

“Not for you, nor for me, but for 
our enemies, will that shaft be loosed. Be 
assured all is well. But come, no time 
must be lost.” 

Quickly and deftly she descended the 
rope, the knots providing a hold for hands 


turned 
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and feet. Sliding and bobbing as Allen 
thrust with his pole, the clumsy raft 
floundered across the stream in safety. 
As the two lovers mounted and rode away, 
a dim roar of voices arose in the court- 
yard. Friar Tuck, still waiting on the 
wall, heard it. What had happened ? 

It was even as the Friar had said. The 
blank in Robin’s plans came at the moment 
when Eve had left the hall and he remained 
in it. How was he toescape ? Under what 
pretence? It had to be done immediately, 
before it was seen that Eve did not return. 

The proud maiden—the second that had 
laid her hand upon the harp—of whom 
Robin had prophesied that she should 
never be a bride, watched him intently. 
There was hatred in her eyes. 

With the moment came the plan. Robin 
pointed out one of the serving-men, a 
huge man, fat and bulky. ‘‘ My Lord,” he 
cried, ‘‘this fellow mouths at me and 
insults me. I pray you that I may fling 
him out of the hall.” 

“A fair test of your magic,” laughed 
the Baron. The big fat man _ stared 
“A word 


stupidly and said nothing. 
from me,” the Baron continued, “‘ would 
send him hence to Normandy, if need 


were. But I doubt if all your magic will 
stir one of his weight so far as the length 
of the hall. Try, if you will; the sport 
may amuse us these few moments until 
my lady with the myrtle returns. Here, 
knave, a piece of silver for you if you can 
hold your own against the magician.” 

The sport was indeed engrossing. The 
fat man was heavy and strong, but he was 
slow and short of breath. Robin was as 
lithe as a serpent and as cunning. Twice 
as they struggled Robin tripped him so 
that he fell heavily, and the second time 
the fat man lost his temper. He made a 
rush at Robin, and missed him—rushed 
and missed again. Mad and dazed, he 
did not see that they were drawing nearer 
and nearer to the door. His one desire 
was to catch Robin and break every bone 
in his body. 

““Get back! Get back!” his fellows 
cried. ‘‘ He draws you to the door.” 

But the fat fool would not or could not 
listen. At his third rush, Robin stood 
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aside, and hit straight with all the weight 
of his body in the blow. He caught his 
enemy behind the ear, and the fat man 
dropped and lay motionless. In a 
moment Robin leapt over his body, 
dashed through the door, and sped for his 
life across the courtyard to the chapel. 

At that moment the proud lady, who 
had risen from her place, whispered in the 
Baron’s ear, ‘‘ There is treachery, my Lord. 
She returns not. The minstrel has fled to 
join her.” 

The Baron arose, like one who has 
awakened from a dream, so rapt had he 
been in the contest. ‘‘ After him, after 
him!” he cried. ‘‘ Seize him, slay him!” 

Up the secret stair Robin came panting. 
‘All well?” he asked the Friar, who 
awaited him there. 

** All well,” answered the Friar. 

“In with you then, for the whole pack 
of them are at our heels. God send that 
Little John miss not!” 

The Friar flung off his robe, leaped into 
the moat, and struck out for the bank, 
Robin followed. On the bank Little John 
waited, quiet, and perfectly ready, for he 
knew that the next head which showed 
above the wall would be the head of an 
enemy. He had not long to wait, for 
almost as Robin appeared again above 
the suiface of the water, the first of the 
pursuers gained the wall, and crying, 
“They swim the moat!” fell back dead 
upon his supporters with Little John’s 
arrow through his throat. 

Slowly but steadily they swam on, and 
there was a long pause before another 
showed himself on the wall. He, too, fell 
before Little John’s unerring aim. But 
now at all points of the wall archers and 
men-at-arms appeared. As they paused 
to see in what direction they should shoot, 
Little John’s shafts found some of them, 
but others took their place, and it was 
under a very cloud of arrows that Robin 
and his two men dashed from the moat to 
the dark covert of the forest. Had not 
the distance been so short, it had been 
their last adventure. 

Even in the forest they were not safe, 
for the drawbridge that had been taken 
up for the night was let down with a 
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QUICKLY AND DEFTLY SHE DESCENDED THE ROPF, THE KNOTS 
PROVIDING A HOLD FOR HANDS AND FEET- 


heavy clank of chains, and 
a party on horseback 
thundered forth in pursuit. 
The Baron de Troilys him- 
self rode with them. But 
by this time Robin and 
his men had a fair start, 
and in the forest a man 
may pass where a_ horse 
may not. All night long 
the pursuit went on, but 
Robin had left no word of 
the direction that he would 
take, and so it chanced that 
they confined their pursuit 
to that part of the forest 
where there was no one 
whatever to pursue. And 
Robin and his men, passing 
through the dark caves, of 
which it was said he held 
the key, came out on the 
other side of a great hill. 
Then came the delight of 
feast after fast, rest after 
toil, safety after peril; yet 
that delight soon passed 
for Robin Hood, and his 
dark mood came upon him 
again. 

“We have done all that 
we set ourselves to do,” said 
the Friar. 

“And the price has been 
paid,” said Robin Hood. 

“What mean you, 
master ?” 

“There are dead men in 
the castle of the Baron de 
Troilys—men that could 
loose a shaft and court a 
maid and drain a cup of 
wine—men that lusted to 
live, and will never see the 
sun again.” 

And Robin wandered 
forth by himself, away from 
hiscompanions. That night 
the Baron and his company 
hunted Robin to slay him; 
and a good woman prayed 
for his welfare here and 
hereafter. 





THE 


GREAT ADVENTURER. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


ORIENTAL DREAMS. 


ANY complex causes contributed to 

the French invasion of Egypt in 

1798. It was not a new idea. Leibnitz 
had suggested it to Louis XIV.; the pro- 
posal had been revived in a later reign ; 
an ambitious Frenchman, Magalon, Consul 
in Alexandria, had put a scheme for the 
occupation before the Directory. But 
the conception of vast conquest and the 
creation of a new empire in:the East was 
Bonaparte’s ; it was characteristic of his 
genius, so exactly calculating and stern, 
that it had yet its romantic and imaginative 
side, and he was led at times, to his own 
undoing, into wild and extravagant dreams. 


The glamour of the East possessed him , 
it had been his earliest ambition to seek 
fortune there; it still attracted him as a 


field of limitless adventure. He told 
Madame de Rémusat long afterwards that 
he aimed at becoming a new Mahomet ; 
he was to create a new religion, to be the 
ruler and law-giver. “I saw myself in 
Asia, riding an elephant, wearing a turban, 
and holding in my hand a new Koran, 
written by myself.” A fresh impulse in 
this direction was given by the seizure of 
the Ionian Islands. This was the true 
point of departure for his Oriental policy ; 
that vast project that dwarfed the conquest 
of Italy into nothingness. “I would 
rather give up Italy,” he said, “‘ than not 
have gained these islands.” They were 
of the utmost importance to his plans for 
the dispossession of the Turk, the base 
from which he might strike a mortal blow 
at England’s growing power in the East. 
The Ionian Islands gave France a firm 
footing in the Levant; the next step 
essential to the further development of his 
scheme was the capture of Egypt. 
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All this was put forward in the summer 
of 1797. But other more pressing matters 
occupied him for the moment to the exclu- 
sion of these far-fetched fantastic views. 
He was now the uncrowned King of Italy, 
without the name but with the reality of 
supreme power; he had assumed sovereign 
state, with all the splendour of a Court— 
a gorgeous ceremonial, surrounded by 
suppliant Princes ; the head of society, a 
new Mecenas, encouraging arts, science, 
and literature ; the cynosure of every eye. 
He dined in public, and the crowd was 
permitted to see him eat, this powerful 
parvenu thus aping the customs of the 
old dethroned royalty. All the threads of 
government were in his hands: the higher 
administration of the Cisalpine Republic, 
his own creation ; the settlement of Genoa 
and Venice, now seized, fraudulently and 
burglariously ; the negotiations for peace 
with Austria. He more than 
defiant of the Directory, arrogating 
independence, indignantly repudiating 
interference or control; any criticism of 
his pfoceedings was an unpardonable 
outrage. When Dumoulard, a national 
representative, presumed to condemn the 
high-handed treatment that enslaved Italy, 
he retorted with the bitterest invective, 
and, as usual, sent in his resignation. 

This attack, however, ranged him on 
the side of the Directory in the coming 
conflict with the party that aimed at more 
settled government, some of whom, with 
that end in view, would have brought 
about a Bourbon restoration. The army 
naturally sided with the Directory, for it 
had nothing to gain, everything to lose by 
the return of the cld régime. No doubt 
Bonaparte fostered this spirit in the troops 
he commanded, and inspired the addresses: 


was ever 




















UNAPARTE ADDRESSING HIS TROOPS BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE PYRAMIDS, 1798. 


After the Picture by H. Bellangé. 
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of support promised the Directory by the 
Army of Italy. It was he who sent 
Augereau, a brutal and _ unscrupulous 
soldier, to execute the coup d'état of 
Fructidor, for which the pure-minded and 
upright Hoche had been intended, but 
who, after having been misled, failed, and 
was discarded. Bonaparte kept an emis- 
sary of his own in Paris to watch events 
on his behalf, Lavalette, an aide-de-camp 
and devoted adherent, whose warnings 
changed his chief's attitude. A 
closer grip of the situation persuaded 
Bonaparte that he had better stand aloof 
trom the Directory, leaving them to bear 
the odium, while he reaped later on the 
advantages of the coup d’état. The man 
who could most effectually control the 
army must in due course benefit by the 
acceptance of brute force, of armed 
strength as the only law of the land. 

So he held aloof, and abstained from 
expressing his approval of the sorry victory 
he had helped to prepare. His silence 
greatly offended his nominal masters, and 
they were not appeased by the luke- 
warm congratulations he tardily forwarded. 
The estrangement was widened by their 
keen dissatisfaction with the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, which he had presumed 
to conclude with Austria according to his 
own ideas, and ignoring his instructions. 
He was now for peace, not war, and was 
willing to hand over Venice, poor helpless 
victim of his dishonourable rapacity, as a 
bribe to Austria in exchange for the Rhine 
frontier and that of the Adige. The 
Directory insisted on much harder terms, 
distinctly forbidding the cession of Venice, 
and making war the alternative. Bonaparte 
preferred to make peace. ‘ Venice shall 
pay expenses, and the advocates in Paris 
may say what they please.” But the terms 
for which he contended were not really 
accépted by the Austrian envoy Cobentzel, 
and it was on this occasion that the famous 


soon 


incident of the porcelain vase occurred. 


Bonaparte, to gain his object, \ still 
threatened war, and with increasing fierce- 
ness ; but Cobentzel was firm and unyield- 
ing. Every moment’s delay brought the 
arrival of fresh injunctions from Paris 
nearer and nearer; the business must be 
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settled; and to hasten it Bonaparte flew 
into one of those passions he could simu- 
late at will. He rose in the midst of the 
conference, and, seizing a priceless vase, 
the gift of the Empress Catherine to 
Cobentzel, he dashed it to pieces upon the 
floor, and rushed out of the room crying, 
‘That is how I will break your Monarchy!” 
Next day the treaty was signed ; the same 
day express orders arrived that would have 
made its conclusion impossible. The 
Directory told Bonaparte they would 
relieve him of the labours of negotiation. 
But it was too late. Nor did they dare 
refuse to ratify the treaty, so loud and 
universal was the joy throughout France at 
the return of peace. Equally vociferous 
was the approval of the General who had 
secured it. Bonaparte, great in pacifica- 
tion as he had been in contest, was now 
the most popular hero in France. 

He soon afterwards returned to Paris, 
and was welcomed with effusion. But, 
with immense astuteness and self-restraint, 
he appeared but little in public, and his 
modesty, the mystery that invested him, 
multiplied the eagerness of the crowd to 
do him honour. The municipality of 
Paris had paid him the compliment of 
rechristening the street in which he lived 
the Rue de la Victoire. Now the 
Directory, who both hated and feared 
him, were bound to take the lead, and 
gave him a great public féte at the 
Luxembourg, where for the first time he 
was on view, so to speak, to the Parisian 
crowd, who accorded him the most rap- 
turous reception. The official welcome 
found voice in eloquent addresses doing 
justice to his eminent services; and its 
sincerity was so little appreciated by its 
object that he would not taste food or 
drink at the banquet that followed the 
féte. 

That the Directory should be anxious 
to get rid of Bonaparte again, by fair 
means or foul, natural enough 
Whether they contemplated the latter 
or not, they fell in eagerly with his new 
plans against England—for the moment 
France’s only enemy left in the field— 
especially that part which aimed at the 
subjugation of the East. To exile their 
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dangerous rival to Egypt was the readiest 
method of counteracting any ambitious 
projects based upon his increasing popu- 
larity—projects which, as we shall see, had 
already taken definite shape and con- 
sistency. Bonaparte had never forgotten 
or laid aside his designs upon Egypt. 
Despite his many and serious preoccupa- 
tions in Italy, he had studied how to 
effect the invasion. He had been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Army of 
England, and had been despatched in 
February 1798 to inspect the northern 
coast of France and superintend the 
arrangements for attacking England. But 
he carried in his carriage the books and 
plans for the Egyptian expedition, and 
worked upon them in all his spare time. He 
meant, indeed, to utilise for this purpose 
the preparations made against England. 
The most ardent worshipper of the 
genius of Napoleon must surely admit 
that it was at fault in this new enterprise, 
for which he was mainly responsible. The 
expedition to Egypt was a gigantic mis- 
take—as great as that to Russia, which 
in 1812 led to his downfall. From the 
patriotic point of view—not one that 
weighed much, perhaps—it was full of 
danger for France, for it removed to a 
great distance the finest troops, the best 
generals, at a time when the peace of 
Europe was by no means assured. They 
were, as a matter of fact, cut off from 
France for a couple of years, practically 
prisoners, although at large, and their 
services absolutely lost: the good to be 


gained was problematical, visionary, an 
empty conquest, as it presently proved. 
The scheme was based on error, and in 


one chief particular. It was aimed against 
England, and it quite miscalculated or 
overlooked the sort of retaliation it might 
provoke. Napoleon did not realise till 
long afterwards the extent of England’s 
naval power. At that time Nelson was in 
the Mediterranean with a strong fleet: 
that which presently ended the French 
enterprise by the crushing defeat of 
Brueys at the mouth of the Nile. From 
the moment the expedition sailed it was 
at the mercy of the enemy afloat, and only 
escaped destruction by a series of lucky 
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chances that justified Bonaparte’s claim to 
be the especial favourite of fortune. 

Something more than the proximate 
advantages urged Bonaparte forward. He 
hoped, no doubt, to achieve vast renown 
on this wider field—to prove, indeed, that 
he was the man for France, the one 
essential to her greatness. But he had the 
second thought that this would be further 
assured by the incompetence of the 
Directory when left to itself. He admitted 
afterwards in his memoirs that if he was 
to become master of France the necessity 
for him would be emphasised by the mis- 
haps inevitable in his absence. Even now 
he aspired to supreme power. When, on 
the eve of departure, he had planned a 
coup de main to seize it, the Directory had 
something stronger than mere suspicion 
of his intentions. He suddenly wished 
to back out of the Eastern expedition. 
The prospect of another war with Austria 
was his excuse; he hesitated, he said, to 
deprive France of so important an agent 
as the flower of the French army. But he 
was hurried off, willy-nilly; his protests 
were silenced. Even his favourite device, 
that of resignation, failed. For when he 
offered it, one of the Directors took him 
at his word, and, putting a pen into his 
hand, said, ‘‘ Write it, by all means.” 
The farce was ended by another Director 
snatching the pen away. 

All was ready; the one indispensable 
need, that of the sinews of war, had been 
met by fresh spoliation. Switzerland was 
invaded, Rome occupied afresh. Greed 
was undoubtedly the motive cause of each. 
“The Directory hungered after the millions 
in the Treasury of Berne,” Bonaparte 
wrote at the time. Berthier, who con- 
ducted the attack on Rome, said to his 
chief, ‘‘I know I have been sent here to 
fillthe cash-box!” So open and unblush- 
ing was the pillage that large sums seized 
by General Brune at Berne were sent 
straight to Toulon. Greed, too, was the 
bait dangled before the troops to incite 
them to the highest efforts, as in the first 
Italian campaign. In an address to the 
expeditionary army Bonaparte promised 
every soldier that on his return he should 
bring back money enough to buy himself 
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a couple of acres of land. This frank 
appeal to the worst passions of the 
soldiery displeased the Directory, and the 
General himself must have felt he had 
gone too far, for the words do not appear 
in his later proclamations, while the 
authenticity of the first address has been 
denied, although it rests on incontrovertible 
authority. 

The expedition sailed on May 10. It 
consisted of 25,009c men, under some of the 
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invasion. They revived an interest in 
that ancient land, and laid the foundations 
of the science of Egyptology, to which, 
however, they contributed little in com- 
parison to the work of later investigators. 
It is curious to note that among the 
operations recommended to Bonaparte by 
the Directory was “the cutting of the 
Isthmus of Suez”; but he had no Lesseps 
in kis train. Another instruction was to 
‘* drive the English out of all their Eastern 
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most approved generals of the Republic— 
Desaix, Kléber, Davoust, Reynier, Caffarelli. 
The new generation, the coming men, were 
represented by Murat, Lannes, Marmont, 
Berthier, Andréossi, Junot, Lasalle—all 
destined to win great renown in war. 
Some of the most famous savants, French 
leaders of light and learning, accompanied 
Bonaparte: Monge, Berthollet, 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, Dolmieu. 


Denon, 
Their 


painstaking labours were afterwards pub- 
lished in the magnificent “‘ Description of* 
Egypt,” a work dear to bibliophiles, and 
about the only tangible result of the 


possessions,” a work of considerable mag- 
nitude, which was never attempted. 

The voyage to Egypt was a series of 
lucky escapes for the expedition. Its 
preparation was known, but not its object, 
and the bulk of the Engiish fleet watched 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the most probable 
issue, while Nelson alone blockaded Toulon. 
A gale drove his ships to the southward, 
and in their absence the French set sail. 
Nelson heard this, and followed in pursuit, 
but with no knowledge of the course he 
should steer, and while he made for 
Naples, the French reached Malta, which 
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fell an easy prey. No effort was made to 
defend this ancient place of arms, a 
fortress still so strong that the French 
General Caffarelli wittily declared ‘“‘ it was 
well someone was there to open the gates, 
or we should never have got inside.” Yet 
the French fleet would even then have 
fared badly had Nelson come upon them. 
Admiral Brueys, who was in chief command 
of this cumbrous flotilla, five hundred ships 
in all, transports and war-ships, carrying 
25,000 troops and 10,000 seamen, said 
that a dozen enterprising frigates would 
nave destroyed it. 

Now Nelson, guessing the true direction 
of the French, hurried eastward, but over- 
shot his quarry, and passing the enemy’s 
fleet in the night somewhere about Crete, 
reached Alexandria before it. Finding 
no one, he sailed on to the Levant, but 
his ships had not been gone one day 
before the French arrived. Bonaparte, 
fearing they were still near, disembarked 
precipitately and occupied Alexandria. 
He had got into the rat-trap with great 
ease and seeming good fortune. Barely 


six weeks had elapsed since his departure 


from Toulon. He had taken Malta, and 
Egypt lay at his mercy. 

The Land of the Pharaohs was at that 
time held by the Mamelukes, a military 
caste owning nominal allegiance to their 
Suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey. They 
were a species of Pretorian Guards, slaves 
recruited in Circassia and Georgia, render- 
ing duty only to their masters, the Beys. 
it was with these that Bonaparte had first 
to deal. The march of his army across 
the desert in the dog-days had sorely 
tried his troops: short of food and suffer- 
ing the pangs of thirst, they murmured 
loudly and lost all heart. But the first 
encounter with the Mamelukes restored 
their spirit. It was a massacre more than 
a defeat, for the native horsemen could 
make no impression on the French squares. 
A second action was fought under the 
shadow of the Pyramids with a like result. 
The French had but twenty or thirty 
killed ; the Mamelukes a couple of 
thousand. And after the victory came 
the plunder. Every Mameluke carried his 


property on his person: costly arms, 
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jewel-incrusted, and bags full of gold. 
The French soldiers despoiled their 
foes found dead upon the field, and, as 
many perished in the Nile, they contrived 
to fish out the corpses by twisting their 
bayonets into boat - hooks. After that 
Bonaparte reported that his men were 
more reconciled to Egypt. All promised 
well, indeed, for the establishment of the 
new power, when a terrible catastrophe 
destroyed every hope and practically sealed 
the fate of the expedition. 
Nelson’s victory of the Nile. 

Admiral Brueys had _ been left off 
Alexandria with orders to take shelter in 
that port or in the Bay of Aboukir. Failing 
both, he was to return to Corfu. He did 
fail in both, and yet could not leave, for he 
had neither food nor stores. Moreover, 
he had no news from the army. All com- 
munications had been intercepted, and he 
could not well withdraw till he was satis- 
fied that Bonaparte had succeeded and 
could carry cr transmit the news to France. 
In the midst of these reasonable hesita- 
tions Nelson caught and smote him where 
he lay, helpless, in the Bay of Aboukir. 

The destruction of their means of retreat 
spread dismay through the French ranks, 
but Bonaparte met the disaster with a firm 
front,and sought to consolidate his position 
in the country, to complete its conquest, 
develop it, and make it self-contained. 
His quick eye saw the capabilities of the 
country, the fertility that had made it once 
the great granary of the world; and had 
he been left to work out a venign policy 
he might have anticipated the prosperity 
it is now at last achieving under English 
rule. But Bonaparte was never a man of 
peace ; and, moreover, he was soon called 
upon to meet attack from within and 
without. 


This was 


A secret conspiracy in Cairo, organised 
among the most turbulent populace in the 
world, showed what little hold he had upon 
the people he claimed to have rescued 
from oppression. This insurrection proved 
that there could be alliance between the 
East and the West. Sham Mohammedanism 
could have nothing in common with the 
fanaticism of the true believer. The wild 
Cairenes would have none of Bonaparte’s 
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pretences, and rose in sudden fierce revolt ; 
they slew-French soldiers in the streets, 
and proclaimed a holy war. 
the revolt was sup- 
pressed with ruth- 
the 
streets ran in blood, 
Arab taken 
arms in 
slain. 
Sacks full of human 
heads 


Of course, 


less severity ; 


every 
with his 
hands was 

were dis- 


playedonemorning MEDAL STRUCK 
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place. Two 


OF 
three thousand lives 
were taken as the penalty of resisting the 
blessings of French domination. 


or 


Nowa 
far more serious danger loomed near. The 
Porte had never acquiesced in the invasion 
of Egypt, and was now preparing to 
repossess, the country by force of arms. 
Two armies were collected, one at Rhodes, 
the other in Syria, and Bonaparte resolved 


TO COMMEMORATE 
THE NILE. 
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to take the initiative against the iatter. 
He. had aimed always at Syria as the 
stepping-stone, the intermediate station 
between Egypt and 
India. He had not 
yet awakened from 
his extravagant 
dream, from the 
wild ambition of 
emulating Alex- 
ander the Great, or, 
failing that, of unit- 
ing the Christian 
populations in a 
descent upon Constantinople. Thence, 
having made short work of the Grand 
Turk, he would return on Europe “ from 
the reverse side.” 


THE VICTORY 


With all these fantastic 
fancies he was keenly alive to the advan- 
tages of striking first and early. 


In 1799 
he advanced into Syria at the head of 
11,000 men. The rest of his army held 
Upper Egypt, Cairo, and Alexandria. 


CARICATURE OF NELSON’S VICTORY AT THE NILE. 
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This campaign in Syria added nothing 
to the General’s military reputation. It 
was chequered by failures, disappoint- 
ments, by at least one black deed. 


BONAPARTE IN 1798. 


From a Contemporary Print. 


Successful at El Arish and Jaffa, his 
hitherto conquering soldiers were repelled 
at Acre by the sturdy defence, of which 
an English sailor, Sir Sidney Smith, was 


the heart and soul. Kléber’s danger at 
Mount Tabor was converted into a victory 
by Bonaparte, and an army coming from 
Damascus to raise the Siege of Acre was 
routed and dispersed. But the French 
could not take Acre. It was assaulted 
fourteen times, with serious losses in men 
and officers, and always unsuccessfully ; 
the besieged made twentr six sorties, and 
did much damage. The plague was epi- 
demic in the French camp. A Turkish 
army had embarked at Rhodes for Egypt. 
Bonaparte knew that he must retreat. 


BONAPARTE. 


Acre was, in fact, a smaller Moscow—a 
lesser disaster, but yet having a distinct 
influence on his character and destiny. It 
shattered once and for all his vague pre- 
tensions to an Eastern career. It brought 
him down from chimera to bald fact 
Henceforth, as he told Joseph, he had 
done with imagination. It was killed 
at Acre. It is strange, indeed, that this 
strong brain should have beguiled into 
such vagaries, and upon such purely 
visionary grounds. He soon found that 
he had narrowly missed “he substance by 
grasping at the shadow. 

It will be well, before quitting the 
Syrian episode, to consider the grave 
impeachment that rests upon his character 
in at least one phase of the campaign. 
All who yield unquestioning, not to say 
blind, homage to the genius of Napoleon, 
and resent the plain speaking of more 
independent critics, should remember 
the massacre of prisoners .at Jaffa. 
The act has been glozed over and excused, 
but never denied. Napoleon in later 
years admitted it, but gave reasons that 
will not bear examination. The story 
runs—a true story, too, if we are to believe 
irrefragable evidence—that after the capture 
of Jaffa some 2500 prisoners remained as 
a burden upon Bonaparte. He knew, if 
he released them, it would be to reinforce 
the enemy ; to hold them was a tax upon 
his means and supplies. After two days’ 
doubt.he solved the difficulty by slaughter- 
ing them in cold blood upon the shore, 
where they were shot down or bayoneted 
by the unwilling soldiery, some of whose 
officers refused to take part in the butchery. 
Two of the excuses offered have been 
given; a third was that they were mostly 
released after El] Arish, which had again 
taken up arms. The first excuse might be 
valid, although little was really to be feared 
from any number of the enemy, so ill- 
matched were the combatants, except in 
the one affair of Acre; as for food, a vast 
quantity of biscuits and rice had been 
captured; as for the breach of faith, no 
more than two or three hundred men could 
have been furnished from El Arish. It 
is a terrible blot upon his character, 2 
stigma he would willingly have removed 
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His guilt in another discreditable trans- 
action was never clearly brought home to 
him—the charge of poisoning a number 
of his plague-stricken soldiers. It was 
believed in the French army at the time 
that Bonaparte suggested to his principal 
surgeon that opium should be given tou 
the sick to spare them a more cruel 
death at the hands of the Turks. The 
story has been seriously affirmed and 
indignantly denied, but perhaps the best 
defence is the fact that when Sir Sidney 
Smith arrived at Jaffa he found many 
Frenchmen in hospital still alive. <A 
plausible explanation is that opium was 
placed at each bedside when the sick 
were abandoned to their fate, and that 
any who saw no other 
torture had thus the 
But now the end 


from 
of suicide. 
approaching; 


escape 
means 
was 


BONAPARTE AT 


BONAPARTE. 
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It was at this moment that 
a pile of newspapers fell into his hands, 
sent him by Sir Sidney Smith, as some 
say, with malicious intention. 
the first time he 


easily won. 


Now, for 
defeat and 
misfortune had closed in on France during 
his absence ; 


read how 


Italy was lost again, the 
invasion of France imminent, the Directory 
discredited and at its last gasp. He had, 
in brief, grasped at the shadow and left 
the substance. In France lay his real 
opportunity. There he might regain lost 
ground, and by a daring stroke restore his 
fortunes. 

He resolved to brave all dangers in the 
way—all the odium of a flight to France. 
He knew he must be blamed for deserting 
the comrades he had led into this zmpasse, 
and who relied upon his genius to help 
them out. Not only did he himself abandon 


JAFFA, 1799. 


After the Pictuse by Gros. 


the dream was nearly over. Soon after 
Bonaparte’s return to Cairo, the landing 
of a Turkish army gave him a chance 
of closing the Egyptian episode and of 
ending the fiasco under a last victory, 


them, but he robbed the army in Egypt 


of its best officers. When he embarked 
secretly for France he was accompanied 
by a chosen band of followers, the cream 
and flower of the force. X. Y. Z. 
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FTER the Board of State Prison 
Directors, sitting in session at the 
had heard and disposed of the 


prison, 
complaints and petitions of a number of 
the warden announced that all 
who wished to appear had been heard. 
Thereupon a certain uneasy and appre- 


convicts, 


hensive expression, which all along had 
sat upon the faces of the directors, became 
visibly deeper. The chairman—a nervous, 
energetic, abrupt, incisive man—glanced 
at a slip of paper in his hand, and said to 
the warden— 

“Send a guard for convict No. 14,208.” 

The warden started and became slightly 
pale. Somewhat confused, he haltingly 
replied, ‘“‘ Why, he has expressed no desire 
to appear before you.” 

** Nevertheless, you will send for him at 
once,” responded the chairman. 

The warden bowed stiffly, and directed 
a guard to produce the convict. Then, 
turning to the chairman, he said— 

‘‘T-am ignorant of your purpose in 
summoning this man, but, of course, I 
have no objection. I desire, however, to 
make a statement concerning him before 
he appears.” 
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“When we 
statement from you, 
chairman, ‘‘ you may make one.” 

The warden sank back into his seat. 
He was a tall, fine-looking man, well-bred 
and intelligent, and had a kindly face 
Though ordinarily courageous, and 
self-possessed, he was unable to conceal a 
strong emotion, which looked much like 
fear. A heavy silence fell upon the room, 
disturbed only by the official stenographer, 
who was sharpening his pencils. Presently 
the chairman, without addressing anyone 
particularly, remarked— 

“There are 


shall 


” 


have called for a 
coolly responded the 


cool, 


ways of learning what 
occurs in a prison without the assistance 
of either the warden or the convicts.” 
Just then the guard appeared with the 
convict, who shambled in painfully and 
laboriously, as with a string he held up 
from the floor the heavy iron ball which 
was chained to his ankles. He was about 
forty-five years old. Undoubtedly he once 
had been a man. of uncommon physical 
strength, for a powerful skeleton showed 
underneath the sallow skin which covered 
his emaciated frame. His sallowness was 


peculiar and ghastly. It was partly that 
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of disease, and partly of something worse ; 
and it was this something that accounted 
also for his shrunken muscles and manifest 
feebleness. The dingy suit of prison 
stripes which covered his gaunt frame 
was frayed and tattered; his hair had 
not been recently ‘cut to the prison 
fashion, and, being rebellious, stood out 
upon his head like bristles ; and his beard, 
which, like his hair, was heavily dashed 
with grey, had not been shaved for weeks. 
These incidents of his appearance com- 
bined with avery peculiar expression of 
his face to make an extraordinary picture. 
It is difficult to describe this almost 
unearthly expression. With a certain 
suppressed ferocity it combined an in- 
flexibility of purpose that sat like an iron 
mask upon him. His eyes were hungry 
and eager; they were the living part of 
him, and they shone from 
beneath shaggy brows. 

Upon stumbling weakly into the room, 
faint with the labour of walking and of 
carrying the iron ball, he looked around 
eagerly, like a bear driven to his haunches 
by the hounds. His glance passed so 
rapidly and unintelligently from one face 
to another that he could not have had 
time to form a conception of the persons 
present, until his swift eyes encountered 
the face of the warden. Instantly they 
flashed ; he craned his neck forward; his 
lips opened and became blue; his form 
grew rigid, and his breathing stopped. 
This sinister and terrible attitude—all the 
more so because he was wholly unconscious 
of it—was disturbed only when the chair- 
man sharply commanded, “Take that 
seat!” And then he sank into the chair. 


luminous 


There he sat, conscious and intelligent, but 
slouching, disorganised, and indifferent. 

The chairman turned sharply to the 
guard. ‘‘ Why did you manacle this man,” 
he demanded, “when he is evidently so 
weak, and when none of the others were 
manacled ?” 


““Why, Sir,” stammered the guard, 
“surely you know who this man is; he 
is the most dangerous and desperate J 

“* We know all about that. Remove his 
manacles.” 


The guard obeyed. The chairman 
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turned to the, convict, and in a kindly 
manner said, “‘Do you know 
are ?” 

The convict got himself together a little 
and looked steadily at the chairman. 
“No,” he replied, after a pause. - His 
manner was direct, and his voice was deep, 
though hoarse. 

“We the State Prison Directors. 
We have heard of your case, and we want 
you to tell us the whole truth about it.” 

The convict’s mind worked slowly, and 
it was some time before he could compre- 
hend the explanation and request. When 
he had accomplished that task he said very 
slowly, ‘‘ I suppose you want me to make 
a complaint, Sir ?” 

** Yes—if you have any to make.” 

The convict was getting himself in 
hand. He straightened up, and gazed at 
the chairman with a peculiar intensity. 
Then firmly and clearly he answered, 
‘“T’ve no complaint to make.” 

The two men sat looking at each other 
in silence, and as they looked a bridge of 
human sympathy was slowly reared between 
them. The chairman rose, passed around 
an intervening table, went up to the 
convict, and laid a hand on his gaunt 
shoulder. There was a tenderness in his 
voice that few men had ever heard there. 

“I know,” said he, “that you are a 
patient and uncomplaining man, or we 
should have heard from you long ago. In 
asking you to make a statement, I am 
merely asking for your help to right a 
wrong, if a wrong has been done. Leave 
your own wishes entirely out of consider- 
ation, if you prefer. Assume, if you will, 
that it is not our intention or desire either 
to give you relief or to make your case 
harder for you. There are fifteen hundred 
human beings in this prison, and they are 
under the absolute control of one man. 
If a serious wrong is practised upon one, 
it may be upon others. I ask you.in the 
name of common humanity, and as one 
man of another, to put us in the way of 
working justice in this prison. If you 
have the instincts of a man within you, 
you will comply-with my request. Speak 
out, therefore, like a man, and have no 
fear of anything.” 


who we 


are 
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The convict was touched and stung. 
He looked up steadily into the chairman’s 
face, and firmly said: ‘‘ There is nothing 
in this world that I fear.” Then he hung 
his head, and presently he raised it and 
said: “‘I was sent up for twenty years for 
killing aman. I hadn’t been a criminal ; 
I killed him without thinking, for he had 
robbed me and wronged me. I came 
here thirteen years ago. I had trouble at 
first—it galled me to be a convict; but I 
got over that, because the warden that 
was here then understood me and was 
kind to me, and he made me one of the 
best men in the prison. I don’t say this 
to make you think I’m complaining about 
the present warden, or that he didn’t treat 
me kindly; I can take care of myself with 
him. Iam not making any complaint. I 
ask no man’s favour, and I fear no man’s 
power.” 


‘That is all right. Proceed.” 


“‘ After the warden had made a gocd 
man out of me I worked faithfully, Sir; 
I did everything they told me to do; I 
worked willingly and like a slave. 


It did 
me good to work, and I worked hard. I 
never violated any of the rules after I was 
broken in. And then the law was passed 
giving credits to the men for good con- 
duct. My term was twenty years, but I 
did so well that my credits piled up, and 
after I had been here ten years I could 
begin to see my way out. There were 
only about three years left. And, Sir, I 
worked faithfully to make those years 
good. I knew that if I did anything 
against the rules I should lose my credits 
and have to stay nearly ten years longer. 
I knew all about that, Sir; I never forgot 
it. I wanted to be a free man again, and 
I planned to go away somewhere and 
make the fight all over—to be a man in 
the world once more.” 

“We know all about your record in the 
prison. Proceed.” 

*“* Well, it was this way. You know they 
were doing some heavy work in the 
quarries and on the grades, and they 
wanted the strongest men in the prison. 
There weren’t very many: there never are 
very many strong men in a prison. And 
I was one of ’em that they put on the 
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heavy work, and I did it faithfully. They 
used to pay the men for extra work—not 
pay ’em money, but the value of the money 
in candles, tobacco, extra clothes, and 
things like that. I loved to work, and I 
loved to work extra, and so did some of 
the other men. On Saturdays the men 
who had done extra work would fall in and 
go up to the captain of the guard, and he 
would give to each man what was coming 
to him. He had it all down in a book, 
and when a man would come up and call 
for what was due him the captain would 
give it to him, whatever he wanted that 
the rules allowed. 

“One Saturday I fell in with the others. 
A good many were ahead ‘of me in the 
line, and when they got what they wanted 
they fell into a new line, waiting to be 
marched to the cells. When my turn in 
the line came, I went up to the captain 
and said I would take mine in tobacco. 
He looked at me pretty sharply, and said, 
‘How did you get back in that line ?’ I told 
him I belonged there, that I had come io get 
myextra. He lookedat his book, and he said, 
‘You’ve had your extra; you got tobacco.” 
And he told me to fall into the new line. I 
told him I hadn’t received any tobacco; I 
said I hadn’t got my extra, and hadn't 
been up before. He said, ‘Don’t spoil 
your record by trying to steal a little 
tobacco. Fall in.’ .. . It hurt me, Sir. I 
hadn’t been up; I hadn’t got my extra; 
and I wasn’t a thief, and I never had been 
a thief, and no living man had a right to 
call me a thief. I said to him straight, ‘1 
won’t fall in till I get my extra, and I’m 
not a thief, and no man can call me one, 
and no man can rob me of my just 
dues.’ He turned pale, and said ‘ Fall 
in, there’; I said, ‘I won’t fall in till I get 
my dues.’ 

“With that he raised his hand as a 
signal, and the two guards behind him 
covered me with their rifles, and a guard 
on the west wall, and one on the north 
wall, and one on the portico in front of 
the arsenal, all covered me with rifles. 
The captain turned to a trusty and told 
him to call the warden. The warden 
came out, and the captain told him I was 
trying to run double on my extra, and said 
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I was impudent and insubordinate, and 
refused to fall in. The warden said, 
‘Drop that and fall in.’ I told him I 
wouldn’t fall in. I said I hadn’t run 
double, that I hadn’t got my extra, and 
that I would stay there till I died before 
I would be robbed of it. He asked the 
captain if there wasn’t some mistake, and 
the captain looked at his book and 
said there was no mistake; he said he 
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HIS SWIFT EYES ENCOUNTERED THE FACE OF THE WARDEN. 
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me standing there. Then he told two 
guards to take me to the cells. They came 
and took hold of me, and I threw them off 
as if they were babies. Then more guards 
came up, and one of them hit me over the 
head with a club, and I fell. And then, 
Sir”—here the convict’s voice fell to a 
whisper—“ and then he told them to take 
me to the dungeon.” 

The sharp, steady glitter of the convict’s 


INSTANTLY THEY FLASHED ; 


HE CRANED HIS NECK FORWARD. 


remembered me when i came up and got 
the tobacco, and he saw me fall into the 
new line, but he didn’t see me get back in 
the old line. The warden didn’t ask the 
other men if they saw me get my tobacco 
and slip back into the old line. He just 
ordered me to fall in. I told him I would 
die before I would do that. I said I wanted 
my just dues and no more, and I asked 
him to call on the other men in line to 
prove that I hadn’t been up. 

“‘ He said, ‘ That’s enough of this.’ He 
sent all the other men to the cells, and left 


eyes failed, and he hung his head and looked 
despairingly at the floor. 

“Go on,” said the chairman. 

“They took me to the dungeon, Sir. 
Did you ever see the dungeon ?” 

** Perhaps ; but you may tell us about it.” 

The cold, steady gleam returned to the 
convict’s eyes as he fixed them upon the 
chairman. 

“*There are several little rooms in the 
dungeon. The one they put me in was 
about five by eight. It has steel walls and 
ceiling and a granite floor. The only light 
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that comes in passes through a slit in the 
door. The slit is an inch wide and five 
inches long. It doesn’t give much light, 
the door is thick. It’s about 
four inches thick, and is made of oak and 
sheet-steel, bolted through. The slit runs 
this way”—making a horizontal motion 
in the air—‘‘and it is four inches above 
my eyes when I stand on tiptoe. And I 
can’t look out at the factory wall forty feet 
away unless I hook my fingers in the slit 
and pull myself up.” 

He stopped and regarded his hands, 
the peculiar appearance of which we all 
had observed. The ends of the fingers 
were uncommonly thick; they were red 
and swollen, and the knuckles were 
curiously marked with deep white scars. 

“Well, Sir, there wasn’t anything at 
all in the dungeon, but they gave me a 
blanket, and they put me on bread and 
water. That’s all they ever give you in 
the dungeon. They bring the bread and 
water once a day, and that is at night, 
because if they come in the daytime it lets 
in the light. 


because 


“The next night after they put me in— 
it was Sunday night—the warden came 
with the guard and asked me if I was all 


right. I said] was. He said, ‘Will you 
behave yourself and go to work to- 
morrow?’ I said, ‘No, Sir; I won’t go 
to work till I get what is due me.’ He 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, ‘ Very 
well; maybe you’ll change your mind 
after you have been in here a week.’ 

“They kept me there a week. The 
next Sunday night the warden came and 
said, ‘Are you ready to go to work to- 
morrow ?’ and I said, ‘ No; I will not go 
to work till I get what is due me.’ ” 

The chairman interrupted. ‘ Did you 
not reflect,” he asked, ‘‘ that these officers 
would not have stooped to rob you? that 
it was through some mistake they withheld 
your tobacco, and that in. any event you 
had a choice of two things to lose—one a 
plug of tobacco, and the other seven years 
of freedom ?” 

‘But they angered me and hurt me, 
Sir, by calling me a thief, and they threw 
me in a dungeon like a beast. . . . I was 
standing for my rights, and my rights were 
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my manhood: and that is something a 
man can carry sound to the grave, whether 
he’s bond or free, weak or powerful, rich 
or poor.” 

“Well, after you refused to go to work 
what did the warden do ?” 

The convict, although tremendous excite- 
ment must have surged and boiled within 
him, slowly, deliberately, and weakly came 
to his feet. He placed his right foot on 
the chair, and rested his right elbow on 
the raised knee. The index finger of his 
right hand, pointing to the chairman and 
moving slightly to lend emphasis to his 
narrative, was the only thing that modified 
the rigid immobility of his figure. Without 
a single change in the pitch or modulation 
of his voice, never hurrying, but speaking 
with the slow and dreary monotony with 
which he had begun, he nevertheless— 
partly by reason of these evidences of his 
incredible self-control—made a formidable 
picture as he proceeded : 

“When I told him that, Sir, he said 
he’d take me to the ladder and see if he 
couldn’t make me change my mind... . 
Yes, Sir; he said he’d take me to the 
ladder.” (Here there was a long pause.) 
‘And a human being, with flesh on my 
bones and the heart of a man in my body. 
The other warden hadn't tried to break 
my spirit on the ladder. He did break it, 
though ; he broke it clear to the bottom 
of the man inside of me; but he did it 
with a human word, and not with the dun- 
geon and the ladder. I didn’t believe the 
warden when he said he would take me 
to the ladder. I couldn’t imagine myself 
alive and put through at the ladder, and I 
couldn’t imagine any human being who 
could find the heart to put me through. If 
I had believed him I would have strangled 
him then and there, and got my body full 
of lead while doing it. No, Sir; I could 
not believe it. 

‘And then he fold me to come on. I 
went with him and the guards. He brought 
me to the ladder. I had never seen it 
before. It was a heavy wooden ladder, 
leaned against the wall, and the bottom 
was bolted to the floor and the top to the 
wall. A whip was on the floor.” (Again 
there was a pause.) ‘‘ The warden tcld 
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me to strip, Sir, and I stripped. And 
still I didn’t believe he would whip me. I 
thought he just wanted to scare me. 
‘Then he told me to face up to the 
ladder. I did so, and reached my arms up 
to the straps. ‘They strapped my arms to 
the ladder, and stretched so hard that they 
pulled me up clear of the floor. Then 
they strapped my legs to the ladder. The 
warden then picked up the whip. He said 
to me, ‘I’ll give you one more chance: 
will you go to work to-morrow ?’ I said, 
‘No; I won’t go to work till I get my 
dues.’ ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘you'll get 
dues And then he stepped 
back and raised the whip. I turned my 
head and looked at him, and I could see 
it in his eyes that he meant to strike. 
And when I saw that, Sir, I felt that 
something inside of me about to 
burst.” 


your now.’ 


was 


The convict paused to gather up his 
strength for the crisis of his story, yet not 
in the least particular did he change his 
position, the slight movement of his point- 
ing finger, the steady gleam of his eye, or 
I had 


never witnessed any scene so dramatic as 


the slow monotony of his speech. 


this, and yet all was absolutely simple and 
unintentional. I had been thrilled by the 
greatest actors, as with matchless skill 
they gave rein to their genius in tragic 
situations ; but how inconceivably tawdry 
and cheap such pictures seemed in com- 
parison with this! The claptrap of the 
music, the lights, the posing, the wry 
faces, the gasps, lunges, staggerings, rolling 
eyes—how flimsy and 


colourless, how 


mocking and grotesque, they all appeared 
beside this simple, uncouth, but genuine 
expression of immeasurable agony! 

The stenographer held his pencil poised 
above the paper, and wrote no more. 

** And then the whip came down across 


my back. The something inside of me 
twisted hard and then broke wide open, 
and went pouring all through me like 
melted iron. It was a hard fight to keep 
my head clear, but I did it. And then I 
said to the warden this: ‘ You’ve struck 
me with a whip in cold blood. You’ve 
tied me up hand and foot to whip me like 
a dog. Well, whip me then, till you fill 
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You are a coward. 
You are lower and meaner and cowardlier 
than the lowest and meanest dog that ever 
yelped when his master kicked him. You 
were born a coward. Cowards will lie and 
steal, and you are the same as a thief and 
liar. No hound would own you for a 
friend. Whip me hard and long, you 
Whip me, I say. See how good 
a coward feels when he ties up a man and 
whips him like a dog. Whip me till the 
last breath quits my body; if you leave me 
alive I will kill you for this.’ 

** His face got white. He asked me if 
I meant that, and I said, ‘ Yes, before God 
I do.’ Then he took the whip in both 
hands and came down with all his might.” 

“That was nearly two years ago,” said 
the chairman. ‘You would not kill him 
now, would you?” 

“Yes. I will kill him if I get a chance ; 
and I feel it in me that the chance will 
come.” 

“Well, proceed.” 

“He kept on whipping me. He whipped 
me with all the strength of both hands. 1 
could feel the broken skin curl up on my 
back, and when my head got too heavy to 
hold it straight it hung down, and I saw 
the blood on my legs and dripping off my 
toes into a pool of it on the floor. Some- 
thing was straining and twisting inside of 
me again. My back didn’t hurt much ; it 
was the thing twisting inside of me that 
hurt. I counted the lashes, and when I 
counted to twenty-eight the twisting got 
so hard that it choked me and blinded 
me. . and when I woke up I was in 
the dungeon again, and the doctor had my 
back all plastered up, and he was kneeling 
beside me, feeling my pulse.” 

““And you have been in the dungeon 
ever since ?” 

“Yes, Sir; but I don’t mind that.” 

“ How long ?” 

“‘ Twenty-three months.” 

“On bread and water ?” 

“ Yes; but that was all I wanted.” 

“* Have you reflected that so long as you 
harbour a determination to kill the warden 
you may be kept in the dungeon? You 
can’t live much longer there, and if you 
die there you will never find the chance 


your belly with it. 


coward. 
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you want. If you say you will not kill the 
warden he may return you to the cells.” 

** But that would be a lie, Sir; I will get 
a chance to kill him if I go to the cells. I 
would rather die in the dungeon than be 
a liar and sneak. If you send me to the 
cells I will kill him. But I will kill him 
without that. I will kill him, Sir... 
And he knows it.” 

Without concealment, but open, deli- 
berate, and implacable, thus in the wrecked 
frame of a man, so close that we could 
have touched it, stood Murder—not boast- 
ful, but relentless as death. 

“Apart from weakness, is your health 
good ?” asked the chairman. 

“Oh, it’s good enough,” wearily 
answered the convict. ‘‘ Sometimes the 
twisting comes on, but when I wake up 
after it I’m all right.” 

The prison surgeon, under the chair- 
man’s direction, put his ear to the 
convict’s chest, and then went over and 
whispered to the chairman. 

‘I thought so,” said that gentleman. 
‘** Now, take this man to the hospital. Put 
him to bed where the sun will shine on 
him, and give him the most nourishing 
food.” 

The convict, giving no heed to this, 
shambled out with a guard and the 
surgeon. 


The warden sat alone in the prison 


office with No. 14,208. That he at last 
should have been brought face to face, and 
alone, with the man whom he had deter- 
mined to kili, perplexed the convict. He 
was not manacled; the door was locked, 
and the key lay on the table between the 
two men. Three weeks in the hospital 
had proved beneficial, but a deathly pallor 
was still in his face. 

“‘ The action of the directors three weeks 
ago,” said the warden, ‘‘made my resign- 
ation necessary. I have awaited the 
appointment of my successor, who is now 
in charge. I leave the prison to-day. In 
the meantime, I have something to tell 
you that will interest you. A few days ago 
a man who was discharged from the prison 
last year read what the papers have 
published recently about your case, and he 
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has written to me confessing that it was 
he who got your tobacco from the captain 
of the guard. His name is Salter, and he 
looks very much like you. He had got his 
own extra, and when he came up again and 
called for yours the captain, thinking it 
was you, gave it to him. There was no 
intention on the captain’s part to rob you.” 

The convict gasped and leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“‘Until the receipt of this letter,” re- 
sumed the warden, ‘“‘I had opposed the 
movement which had been started for 
your pardon; but when this letter came ] 
recommended your pardon, and it has 
been granted. Besides, you have a serious 
heart trouble. So you are now discharged 
from the prison.” 

The convict stared and leaned back 
speechless. His eyes shone with a strange, 
glassy expression, and his white teeth 
glistened ominously between his parted 
lips. Yet a certain painful softness 
tempered the iron in his face. 

‘‘ The stage will leave for the station in 
four hours,” continued the warden. ‘‘ You 
have made certain threats against my life.” 
The warden paused ; then, in a voice that 
slightly wavered from emotion, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I shall not permit your intentions 
in that regard—for I care nothing about 
them—to prevent me from discharging a 
duty which, as from one man to another, 
I owe you. I have treated you with a 
cruelty the enormity of which I now com- 
prehend. I thought I was right. My 
fatal mistake was in not understanding 
your nature. I misconstrued your conduct 
from the beginning, and in doing so I 
have laid upon my conscience a burden 
which will embitter the remaining years of 
my life. I would do anything in my power, 
if it were not too late, to atone for the 
wrong I have done you. If, before I sent 
you to the dungeon, I could have under- 
stood the wrong and foreseen its conse- 
quences, I would cheerfully have taken 
my own life rather than raised a hand 
against you. The lives of us both have 
been wrecked ; but your suffering is in the 
past—mine is present, and will cease only 
with my life. For my life is a curse, and 
I prefer not to keep it.” 
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With that the warden, very pale, but 
with a clear purpose in his face, took a 
loaded revolver from a drawer and laid it 
before the convict. 

‘“‘ Now is your chance,” he said quietly ; 
‘no one can hinder you.” 

The convict gasped and shrank away 
from the weapon as from a viper. 

‘“*Not yet—not yet,” he whispered in 
agony. 

The two men sat and regarded each 
other without the movement of a muscle. 


THE CONVICT GASPED AND SHRANK AWAY 


‘“‘ Are you afraid to do it?” asked the 
warden. 

A momentary light flashed in the convict’s 
eyes. 

“No!” he gasped. ‘‘ You know I am 
not. But I can’t—not yet—not yet!” 

The convict, whose ghastly pallor, glassy 
eyes, and gleaming teeth sat like a mask 
of death upon his face, staggered to his feet. 

“You have done it at last!—you have 
broken my spirit! A human word has done 
what the dungeon and the whip could not 
do. . . . It twists inside of me now. 
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I could be your slave for that human word.” 
Tears streamed from his eyes. 

He reeled, and the warden caught him 
and seated him in the chair. He took the 
convict’s hand in his and felt a firm, true 
pressure there. The convict’s eyes rolled 
vacantly. A spasm of pain caused him to 
raise his free hand to his chest; his thin, 
gnarled fingers—made shapeless by long 
use in the slit of the dungeon door— 
clutched automatically at his shirt. A 
faint, hard smile wrinkled his wan face. 


FROM THE WEAPON AS FROM A VIPER. 


“That human word,” he whispered— 


“‘if you had spoken it long ago—if—but 
it’s all—it’s all right—now. I’ll 
Ill go to work—to-morrow.” 


v7o— 
go 


There was a slightly firmer pressure of 
the hand that held the warden’s; then it 
relaxed. The fingers which clutched the 
shirt slipped away, and the hand dropped 
to his side. The weary head sank back 
and rested on the chair; the strange, hard 
smile still sat upon the marble face, and a 
dead man's glassy eyes and gleaming teeth 
were upturned towards the ceiling. 











S long as hereditary honours obtain 
there will always be ‘* romances” 


in the Peerage, from the simple fact that 
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LORD LOVAT. 


Norman blood and Norman aspirations 
are not necessarily connected. The past 
year furnished a fair number of the 
aforesaid romances. But for the decision 
of the Edinburgh Court of Session, a 
commoner, who has hitherto not lived in 
marble halls, might be Lord Lovat; for 
Mr. John Fraser, of Lovat Lodge, 
Harrington Square, London, once more 
brought up his claim to the Scotch peerage 
of the Lovats. The present Lord Lovat, 
who was born in 1871, and has served in 
the Cameron Highlanders and the Life 
Guards, is descended from the second son 
of the fifth Lord Lovat, whereas Mr. Fraser 
claims descent from the eldest son of that 
nobleman. When the eleventh Lord Lovat 
died, in 1696, the title was claimed by his 
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great-uncle, Thomas Fraser of Beaufort. 
and ultimately held by his son, the notorious 
Simon, who, as related in these pages last 


month, was beheaded at the Tower. Now 
Mr. Fraser tells us that Simon had an elder 
brother, Alexander, who fled to Wales 
because he had killed a piper, and bec:.me 
a miner there. Mr. Fraser, as his great- 
grandson, maintains that he ought to be 
Lord Lovat, when the Crown 
deprived Simon of his titles they were 
robbing him of that which he had not. 
As a matter of fact, even if Mr. Fraser 
were successful in his prolonged suit, Lord 
Lovat would still be Lord Lovat, because 
he holds a peerage of the United Kingdom 
(created in 1837), whereas Mr. Fraser 
would hold only the Scotch title. 


because 


“A Romance of the Peerage” is billed 
by the evening papers the moment an 
actress marries a nobleman, and the 
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converse process of the peer turning player 
The Earl of Shaftes- 
born in 


is equally romantic. 
bury, who was 1869, recently 
amused the people of Melbourne by ap- 
pearing as the tenor in an opera called 
‘‘Lelamine.” Another keen on 
acting is Lord Rosslyn; while Lord Yar- 
mouth, the Marquis of Hertford’s 
himself in 
Lord Londonderry’s 
family are strong on the stage, Lady Helen 


peer 


heir, 


once distinguished Australia 


as a skirt-dancer! 
Stewart having played with Mr. George 
Alexander, with whom her kinsman, Mr. 
Vane Tempest, has distinguished himself, 
notably as Sir George Orreyd in “ Mrs. 
l'anqueray.” 

(he most curious romance was the suc- 
cession of an ex-Fire Brigade man to the 
Earldom of Egmont on the death of the 
seventh Earl last September. The new 
Earl, Augustus Arthur Perceval, was born 
in New Zealand in 1856, was educated 
on board the training-ship Worcester at 
Greenhithe, shipped before the mast (like 
Lord Aberdeen’s eldest * John 
Osborne” ), and entered the London Fire 
Brigade in 
1881, the 
year in which 
he married a 
young lady 
who had 
out” 
at Messrs. 


brother, 


“come 


Spiers and 
Pond’s. He 
left the 
Brigade in 
the year of 
Jubilee, be- 
came keeper 
of the Chel- 
sea Town 
Hall, and has 
since been 
interested in 
the making of 
cement. He 
has just let 
Cowdray 
Park, the 
family 


DINIZULU, THE EXILED SON 
OF CETEWAYO. 
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mansion, near Midhurst, in Sussex. The 
present house occupies the site of the 
mansion which the Earl of Southampton 
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GENFRAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, V.C., G.C.B. 


built in the time of Henry VIII., and 
which was burned down in 1763. 


This month, General Sir George White 
hands over the Commandership-in-Chief 
of the India to Sir William 
Lockhart. Sir George, like Lord Roberts 
and Lord Wolseley, is an Irishman. He 
1853, and 

India has seen 
the bulk of his services, mostly with the 
Gordon Highlanders, whom he accom- 
panied to Kabul, where he gained the 
Victoria Cross. Appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces in India in 1893, he 
has effected some remarkable changes in 


Forces in 


entered the Army in was 


christened in the Mutiny. 


the Indian army. 


St. Helena lose its “‘ Black 
Napoleon,” in the person of Dinizulu, the 
son of Cetewayo, whose brothers have 
Dinizulu 
not only dresses like an English gentleman, 
but he reads and speaks the tongue of his 
jailers with fluency. On one point, however, 
he remains truly Zuly—he has two wives. 


may soon 


borne the young man company. 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who fibs so 
delightfully in “‘ The Liars,” is a daughter 
of the late Prebendary Barnes, and made her 
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MISS IRENE VANBRUGH AS LADY ROSAMOND TATTON IN “ THE LIARS.”’ 
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first appearance nine years ago in “ Alice 
in Wonderland.” Her eldest sister, Violet, 
created great attention by her clever work 
with her husband, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
during his tenancy of the Royalty Theatre. 
Her youngest sister, Angela, is a charm- 
ing violinist, and made her first public 
appearance, in her native Exeter, at the 
age of ten. 


A great deal is being written about a 
new poet in Italy, Ada Negri, who has 
attracted much attention by her books 
called ‘‘ Tempeste ” and ‘‘ Fatalita.” Born 
to poverty in the north of Italy, she 
became a schoolmistress at the age of 
fourteen, writing verse in her spare time. 
A year and a half ago she married, and 
got rid of her material difficulties. Will 
that check her poetic gifts ? 


The production of “The Little Minister ” 
at the Haymarket Theatre has, at least, 
introduced Londoners to as trim a Scotch 
girl as one could wish. This is Miss Mary 
Mackenzie, who plays the part of Jean. 
She is the daughter of Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
whose father was connected with the 
Theatre Royal in Edinburgh, where she was 
born. She spent most of her childhood in 
Italy, and at the age of sixteen entered 
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SIGNORA ADA NEGRI, THE NEW ITALIAN POET. 
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the Royal Academy of Music, of which 
her father is the Principal. 
ago she took to the 


Two years 
stage, under the 
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MISS MARY MACKENZIE. 


educative influence of Mr. Ben Greet, 
playing in his répertoire of Shaksperean 
plays and in “The Sign of the Cross.” 
Miss Mackenzie is a clever musician, an 
expert linguist, and a facile fencer. 


Sir Henry Irving’s two sons have been 
acting for some years, but neither has 
been in the public eye so prominently as 
now. The elder, Mr. Harry B. Irving, 
has made his first real hit as an actor as 
the bad young man in “The Tree of 
Knowledge” at the St. James’s Theatre ; 
and he will shortly make his début as a 
writer with a study of Judge Jeffreys. 
Born in 1870, he was educated at Marl- 
borough and New College, Oxford, taking 
his degree and proceeding to the Bar. As 
an undergraduate he had proved the 
doctrine of heredity, for he figured as 
Stratford in Browning’s tragedy and as 
King John. In the autumn of 1891 
he finally adopted the stage as his life’s 
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work by playing the part of Beaufoy 
in Mr. of *‘ School” at 
the Garrick, and he got a good deal of 


Hare’s revival 


Photo by Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 
MR. H. B. IRVING IN ‘‘ THE TREE 
OF KNOWLEDGE.”’ 


experience at the Comedy, under Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s management, while Mr. 
Ben Greet initiated him in the gentle art 
of Shakspere in the provinces. When he 
married Miss Dorothea Baird, the creator 
of Trilby, everybody voted him a lucky 
man. Last year he gave Sir Henry his 
first grandchild. 


Photo by Ellis, Upper Baker Street, 
MR. LAWRENCE IRVING, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ PETER 
THE GREAT.” 
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Lawrence Irving, named after Mr. Toole, 
was born in December 1871, and spent three 
years in Paris and Ruésia, with a view to the 
Diplomatic Service. But he flung that to the 
winds, and inevitably drifted to the stage, 
making his début with Mr. Benson about 
the same time as his brother. In 1892 he 
joined his godfather at Toole’s. He, too, 
writes, and it is play ‘‘ Peter the 
Great,” at the Lyceum, that all eyes are 
directed on. Miss Ellen Terry appeared 
in his play ‘‘ Godefroi and Yvulande,” in 
America. Another piece, ‘‘ Time, Hunger, 
and the Law,” was produced at a Criterion 


his 


MR, J. A. BAILEY, THE MODERN BARNUM. 


matinée, and he collaborated in a dramz 
founded on Le Fanu’s ‘“‘ Uncle Silas.” 
His best acting performance has been, 
perhaps, in ‘“‘ The Wild Duck.”: 


London has been made happy again by 
the introduction of the vast circus and 
menagerie which the late Mr. Barnum 
created, and his successor, Mr. J. A. 
Bailey, has carried on and enlarged. The 
show which opened at Olympia on Boxing 
Day is quite the “ greatest show on 
earth,” as the well-known advertisement 
declares. Mr. Bailey is a typical enter- 
prising American,‘and knows the whole: 
outs and ins of his business. 
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